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Gospel Movies 


Series VII 
FIRST AID 


In this, the last series of the Gospel Movies, we 
meet the persons who come in contact with Jesus 
during His Sacred Passion and who teach us how to 
render first aid to our neighbor—how to assuage his 
bodily and spiritual ills. 
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Catholic Growth in Indiana 


Herman Romoser, O.S.B. 


HE announcement on November 16, 1944, of 

the elevation of the Diocese of Indianapolis 
to the rank of an Archdiocese, and the erection of 
new sees at Evansville and LaFayette marked a 
milestone in the progress of Catholicism in 
Indiana. Just ten years ago last May, the State 
celebrated the Centennial of the erection of the 
first diocese within its borders and the appoint- 
ment of its first Bishop in the person of the saintly 
Simon Bruté de Remur, D.D. 

However, Catholicity in Indiana is much older 
than that. It was in the year 1702 that Sieur de 
Vincennes, a French Canadian trapper, accom- 
panied by a Jesuit Father from the French mission 
at St. Joseph on Lake Michigan, sailed down the 
Wabash and founded the settlement of Fort Sack- 
ville, later called Vincennes, that was to become the 
seat of the first diocese in Indiana. Here the Jesuit 
Father offered the first holy Mass of which there 
is any record in Indiana, though it is certain that 
itinerant missionaries offered Mass for the Indians 
in these parts much earlier—possibly as early as 
the vear 1600. 

At that time the territory was under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Quebec. With the erection 
of the Diocese of Baltimore on November 6, 1789, 
the land that was later to be known as Indiana 
passed under the control of the first Bishop of the 
United States. Later when in 1808 Baltimore be- 
came an Archdiocese with suffragan sees at New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown (Ken- 
tucky), Indiana was made a part of the Diocese of 
Bardstown (now Louisville). On May 6, 1834, by 
decree of Pope Gregory XVI, the Diocese of Vin- 
cennes (now Indianapolis) became the thirteenth 
diocese to be established in the United States. 
This new diocese included all of Indiana and the 
eastern part of Illinois. On November 28, 1843, 
the portion of Illinois that had been under the 
Bishop of Vincennes together with the rest of the 
state of Illinois was erected into the Diocese of 
Chicago, leaving all of Indiana subject to the Dio- 
The territory was again divid- 
1857, when the 


cese of Vincennes. 


ed on September 22, Diocese of 


Fort Wayne was created to comprise the northern 
half of Indiana. In 1898 the see of Vincennes was 
transferred to the capitol of the state and the title 
changed to that of the Diocese of Indianapolis. 
Thus matters remained until November, 1944, 
when the two Indiana dioceses were again divided. 
According to the new division, the southern part 
of the Diocese of Fort Wayne becomes the Diocese 
of LaFayette in Indiana, while the south-western 
part of the Diocese of Indianapolis becomes the 
Diocese of Evansville. The Diocese of Indianapolis, 
being the successor to the see of Vincennes, has 
been made an Archdiocese—even though the city 
of Vincennes is within the limits of the new Dio- 
cese of Evansville. St. Meinrad has been included 
in the new Archdiocese. Indianapolis (Vincennes), 
the thirteenth diocese to be erected in the United 
States, became the twenty-first to be elevated to 
the rank of an Archdiocese. Of the twelve dio- 
ceses established before Indianapolis (Vincennes) 
all but three are now Archdioceses. 
» * * 


As the first Archbishop of Indianapolis the Holy 
See has appointed the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
D.D., an alumnus of St. Meinrad Seminary. Arch- 
bishop-elect Ritter is a native of Indiana, having 
been born at New Albany on July 20, 1892. After 
completing his primary education at St. Mary’s 
School in New Albany, Elmer Ritter, as he was 
then known, entered St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 
in the year 1906. All eleven years of his priestly 
training were received at St. Meinrad. After the 
completion of the required course of studies he was 
ordained in the Abbey Church by the Most Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, D.D., on May 30, 1917. With 
the exception of a few months which were spent 
at St. Patrick’s Parish in Indianapolis, Archbishop- 
elect Ritter has spent his entire life as a priest at 
the Cathedral in Indianapolis. On October 12, 1917, 
he became second assistant at the Cathedral. Aft- 
er several years of fruitful labor he was appointed 
first assistant, and it was not long after receiving 
this appointment that the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology was bestowed upon him by 














Church of the Assumption, Evansville, 


Cathedral of the new diocese. 











the Holy Father, Benedict XV. On 
August 25, 1925, he was named Rector 
of SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral, and on 
February 3, 1933, he was appointed titu- 
lar Bishop of Hippus and Auxiliary to 
the Most Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D.D. 
His consecration took place on March 28, 
1933, the consecrating prelate being 
Bishop Chartrand, and the co-consecra- 
tors, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Ledvina, 
D.D., Bishop of Corpus Christi, and the 
Most Rev. Alphonse Smith, D.D., Bishop 
of Nashville, both native sons of Indi- 
ana. Archbishop-elect Ritter served as 
Vicar General of the diocese until the 
death of Bishop Chartrand and as Ad- 
ministrator until his appointment as Or- 
dinary of Indianapolis on March 24, 
1934. He was solemnly enthroned at 
Indianapolis by the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, on April 24, 1934. His en- 
thronization as first Archbishop of In- 
dianapolis took place on December 19, 
1944. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, officiat- 
ed at the ceremony. The sermon on 
this occasion was delivered by the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, the Most Rev. 
John T. MecNicholas, O.P., S.T.M. Arch- 
bishop-elect Ritter is the first Bishop of 
the Indianapolis diocese to receive his 
entire education at St. Meinrad Semi- 
nary, as well as the first of its alumni 
to become Archbishop. His Alma Mater 
rejoices to have had the honor of assist- 
ing him to his exalted position. 


With the consecration of the Most 
Rev. John G. Bennett, D.D., as first 
Bishop of LaFayette, another St. Mein- 
rad alumnus joins the ranks of the epis- 
copacy. Bishop-elect Bennett was born 
at Dunnington, Indiana, on January 20, 
1891. In September, 1906, he entered 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indi- 
ana, where he spent three years as a 
student. Then in the fall of 1909, he 
matriculated at St. Meinrad Seminary 
to complete his course of studies for the 
priesthood. His ordination took place 
at Fort Wayne on June 27, 1914, the 
ordaining prelate being the Most Rev. 
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The Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, 


First Archbishop of Indianapolis 
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D.D. 





Herman J. Alerding, D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
The newly ordained became assistant pastor at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Fort Wayne, on July 9, 1914, a 
position which he held until April 29, 1927, when 
he was named pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Gar- 
rett, Indiana. It is from this parish that he goes 
to his new post as first Bishop of LaFayette. Since 
1929, Bishop-elect Bennett has served the Diocesan 
Curia as Defensor Vinculi, and since 1941 he has 
been dean of the Fort Wayne District. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1944, he was made a Domestic Prelate by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. Bishop-elect Ben- 
nett’s consecration will take place at the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception in Fort Wayne on 
January 10, 1945. The Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne, will be the consecrat- 
ing prelate, assisted by the Most Rev. John F. 
O’Hara, Military Delegate to the 
Armed Forces, and the Most Rev. 
Francis R. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of 
Owensboro, as co-consecrators. Arch- 
bishop Ritter will deliver the sermon. 
The date of Bishop Bennett’s en- 
thronement in the new St. Mary’s 
Cathedral at LaFayette will be Janu- 
ary 18, 1945. 


* * * 


The new Diocese of Evansville will 
have as its first Bishop the Most Rev. 
Henry J. Grimmelsman, S8.T.D., for- 
mer Rector of the Pontifical College 
Josephinum at Worthington, Ohio. 
Bishop-elect Grimmelsman was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 22, 
1890, and received his primary educa- 
tion at Holy Family School on Price 
Hill. In 1904, he entered St. Greg- 
ory’s Seminary, Cincinnati, there to 
remain as a student for three years. 
From St. Gregory’s he went to St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, 
where for a time he was a fellow- 
student of the new Bishop of LaFay- 
ette. The year 1909 found him back 
in Ohio at Mount St. Mary of the 
West Seminary, Norwood. Leaving 
Mount St. Mary’s to study abroad, 
Bishop-elect Grimmelsman enrolled in 
1911 at the University of Innsbruck, 
Austria. In 1915, he returned to 
America and was ordained on August 
15th of that same year in his home 
parish church. Before beginning his 
priestly activities in 1916 at St. Law- 
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rence Church, Cincinnati, Bishop-elect Grimmels- 
man spent one year in higher studies at the Catho- 
lic University of America. For some years he served 
as Chaplain at Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. In 1920 
he returned to Mount St. Mary of the West Semi- 
nary as Professor of Scripture and Hebrew. While 
at the seminary he also served as Vice Rector for 
some time. On June 11, 1932, he took office as the 
fourth Rector of the Pontifical College Josephinum. 
During his rectorate the new buildings which had 
been completed in 1931 were developed and fur- 
nished, the seminary grounds landscaped and beau- 
tified, and the number of students greatly increased. 
In 1933 he was named a Domestic Prelate by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. While Rector he found 
time to teach Scripture, Exegesis, Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Education and Homiletics, in addition to his 





The Most Rev. John G. Bennett, D.D. 
First Bishop of La Fayette 
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many other duties. The Bishop-elect has devoted 


MeNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., preached the sermon. 


itho- much time to scriptural studies, and is considered Bishop Grimmelsman’s installation at Evansville 
_ one of America’s outstanding scripture scholars. will take place on January 3, 1945, at the new 
1920 In 1927 he published a Commentary on the Book Cathedral of the Assumption. This ceremony will 
eigen of Exodus, and in 1931 one on the Book of Ruth. be performed by the new Archbishop of Indianapo- 
jew When the Revised Edition of the New Testament lis, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, D.D. 
| oo was published in 1941, Bishop-elect Grimmelsman Thus, the months of December, 1944, and Janu- 
acted as one of the Censors of that translation. At ary, 1945, are most historic ones for the Catho- 
‘<a the present time he is a Consultor of the Catholic lie Church in Indiana. And the new year will find 
a Biblical Association of America. the Church embarking on a new era in its develop- 
siete Bishop-elect Grimmelsman was consecrated on ment. In the words of Archbishop Ritter, the new 
nar the feast of St. Thomas, December 21, 1944, in the honors conferred upon the Catholics of Indiana 
His Chapel of St. Turibius at Josephinum College, by bring with them also a challenge to press on to 
mae His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, _ still greater achievements. We are confident that 
Saal D.D., Apostolic Delegate. As co-consecraters he under the capable guidance of Archbishop Ritter 
his had two boyhood friends, the Most Rev. Urban of Indianapolis, of Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, of 


J. Vehr, D.D., Archbishop of Denver, and the 
Most. Rev. George J. Rehring, S.T.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cincinnati. The Most Rev. John T. 





Bishop Bennett of LaFayette, and of Bishop Grim- 
melsman of Evansville, the Church in Indiana will 
go forward. 
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» WAKING DREAMS 


ILATE’S wife served as his voice of conscience after he 
| had deliberately turned of his soul-radio. “Now, as he was 
sitting on the judgment seat, his wife went to him, saying: 
‘Have nothing to do with that just man, for I have suffered 
many things in a dream today because of him’” (St. Matth. 
27:19).  Pilate’s wife had a dream—a waking dream. She 
stood on the roof of the governor’s palace. In the courtyard be- 
low she saw all the sick and the blind in the world. They 
pounded on the door. The doorkeeper asked them what they 
wanted. “We want Jesus of Nazareth, the Healer of all ills. 
He will heal us of our afflictions.” Icily the porter replied: 
“He is not here; Pilate has killed him.” Their cry of despair 
awoke her. 

: Again she saw the courtyard filled with an insane mob. “What do you want?”—“We want 
Jesus of Nazareth who will give us back our right mind!”—‘“You seek Him here in vain; 
Pilate has killed him.” A cry like that of enraged beasts rose up as these lunatics began to 
tear each other to pieces. She awoke, wringing her hands. 

A third time she peered into the courtyard below. To her ears rose the mighty sound of 

clanking chains and pounding hammers as the mob demanded admittance. “Whom do you 5 
seek?”—“We seek Jesus of Nazareth, who released the captives and gave slaves their liberty!” " 
— You will not find Him here; Pilate has killed Him!” Then there rose from the throats of 

7 these despairing wretches such a storm of curses and blasphemies that she awoke in terror 

; and sent the message to her husband. : 

Yes, Pilate has put Jesus to death. Hence you, Christ’s brother, must awake from your 

dreaming and take His place by relieving mankind of its misery and suffering. 
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H. C. McGinnis 


T IS said that the Age of the 
I Common Man is coming’ up. 
Some say it has born; 
others that it is being born; and 
still others say that it is ready to be 
born. 


been 


Many who discuss this matter 
impression that they be- 
lieve that this new Age, in which 
the world’s common people will ob- 


give the 


tain the justice due them, is an- 
If they 
ever heard of society’s natural order 
established by the Creator, they re- 
veal few signs of it. They evidently 
that, during all the cen- 
turies of man’s existence, 


other step in evolvtion. 


believe 
God never 
intended the common man to even 
have justice until the 
century. This line of 
thinking is dangerous. 
natural order and the 
moral law, but also supports the be- 
lief that man must himself evolve 
philosophies which will 
justice. 


begin to 
twentieth 
It not only 
denies the 


produce 


The fact is that the Creator es- 
tablished a natural order in which 
all men and all classes could expect 
justice as their birthright, and in- 
tended that this justice exist from 
the very first. The trouble has been 
that man’s evilness has defeated the 
Creator’s intentions. Lust for 
power, might, and wealth, motivated 
by greed, selfishness, arrogance and 
intolerance, has denied the world’s 


masses the justice naturally due 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


The Age of the Common Man 


them. The story of Cain and Abel 
shows how soon after Creation man’s 
evilness began to spoil the brother- 
hood of man which the Creator in- 
tended. From then on, man’s mis- 
eries continued, not because man- 
kind need await a philosophy of jus- 
tice but because of man’s inhumani- 
ty to man. 
OW THE common man is in re- 
volt. In some places it is, or 
will be, bloody. In other places it 
is a bloodless but inexorable upward 
surge of the masses. Nevertheless, 
society stands at the crossroads of 
a great decision. Should it attempt 
to achieve this new advance through 
man-made philosophies, and especial- 
ly the pagan ones rising in great 
profusion on all sides, the common 
man will wind up in a degradation 
and misery, the like of which has 
not been seen since the Dark Ages. 
Should society decide to reconstruct 
itself in accordance with the na- 
tural order and the moral law, all 
its classes may expect the justice 
due them in a wondrously short 
time. The correct formula, if adop- 
ted, will work near-miracles. Should 
society refuse to adopt it, any seem- 
ing justice now gained will not be 
permanent, for justice built upon 
false foundations cannot last. Hence 
the common man’s battle for justice 
is mainly one of ideologies. 
Although circum- 
stances now seem propitious for a 
great gain in justice for the com- 
mon man, society may muff its op- 
portunity. If so, it will be the 
second time within two centuries. 
The gains made in the status of the 
common man made possible by the 
American 


events and 


Revolution were never 
fully realized because of the adop- 
tion of Liberalism which followed 
hard upon the heels of the justice 
enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence. The American Re- 
public set a new pattern for man’s 
political status, but the economic 
justice which should have logically 
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followed was nipped in the bud by 
the rising tide of Liberalism and its 
laissez-faire policy. To help us 
avoid errors in the future it may be 
well to review the past. 

HE Protestant Revolt propa- 

gated the doctrine of the “‘di- 
vine right of kings.” To many ob- 
servers of that day it must have 
looked as if the rights of the com- 
mon people, for which the Church 
had battled so unceasingly for so 
many centuries, were due to be 
wiped out. But such was not to be, 
for the Church stepped forward with 
increased vigor and determination 
in the defense of Christian justice. 
Under the leadership of St. Robert 
Bellarmine and Suarez, Catholic phi- 
losophers battled valiantly against 
rapidly mounting tyranny and des- 
potism. While their efforts did not 
pay immediate dividends, the prin- 
ciples which they enunciated became 
the social philosophy of all justice- 
minded people. In Britain, Cha- 
tham, Pitt, Burke and other real 
progressives championed them. 
They became the creed of the Ameri- 
can colonists. The colonists’ Dec- 
laration of Independence, based upon 
these Christian ideals, and _ the 
American victory which followed it 
spelled the doom of the “‘divine 
right of kings” theory. A new pat- 
tern of justice for the common 
people had been brought into actual 
practice. 

This movement was not confined 
to the western side of the Atlantic. 
Shortly after the adoption of the 
American Constitution, Poland adop- 
ted a democratic one which, so far 
as the defined rights of the common 
people were concerned, was far more 
specific than the 
ment. About the same time the 
French Revolution took place. It 
looked like all the world would soon 
be marching toward a greater jus- 
tice for all. But society made a ter- 
rible blunder: it mistook the Libera- 
lism which motivated the French 


American docu- 
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Revolution for democracy. Polish 
democracy, for instance, was most 
definitely built upon Christian jus- 
tice and showed positive evidences 
of Catholic teachings. American 
democracy was openly predicated 
upon the “laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God” and thus conformed 
tc the traditional Christian teach- 
ings concerning the rights of man. 
But the so-called democracy de- 
veloped by the French Revolution 
was built upon pagan philosophies. 
French Liberalism sought to achieve 
its materialism by its laissez-faire 
doctrine, promoting license instead 
of liberty. It taught that man’s 
selfish desires properly stand above 
his obligations to the common good. 
It taught that man could amass 
wealth and power at the expense of 
his fellow men, just so long as he 
kept within the civil law which, for 
convenience, was made sufficiently 
elastic to permit almost all kinds of 
larceny—except that performed at 
the point of a gun. Under its rules, 
so long as one managed somehow 
to keep out of jail he could be called 
a respectable member of the com- 
munity, for legality and not morali- 
ty was the measure of his activities. 
Even should he go to jail he could 
be excused and, upon his release, 
welcomed back into the community’s 
higher social ranks provided he “got 
enough while he was at it.” The 
measure of judgment was not “What 
did he do?” but “How much did he 
ge: ?” 

HIS philosophy seemed like a 

great opportunity to the ma- 
jority of the common people. Since 
it removed so many moral restric- 
tions from man’s conduct in eco- 
nomic matters, it seemingly gave the 
poor man an opportunity to start 
from scratch and make a fortune in 
jig time—provided he had no mercy 
on his fellow men. 
and the consuming public were to be 
his prey. He should consider labor 
a marketable commodity to be 
bought at near-starvation wages. 
“Caveat emptor!”—“Let the buyer 
beware !”’—should be his attitude to- 
ward the consumer. “Turn on the 
green light! This gentleman wants 
to buy a green suit!” was not nearly 
as much a joke as it may sound. Yet 
millions of people accepted this pa- 
gan philosophy in exchange for the 


His employees 
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moral pattern and blundered grie- 
vously by tossing aside the Chris- 
tian tradition of mankind’s behavior, 
which had brought them political 
independence, and accepted instead 


a materialistic philosophy which 
brought most of them economic 
slavery. 


For while a number of predatory 
persons did make quick fortunes 
under this philosophy, and a very 
few honest men gained position and 
wealth through a wise use of op- 
portunity and the exercise of good 
business management, the great 
majority soon found themselves sick 
at heart from frustration. When 
the moral restraints which had given 
them measure of protection 
were removed, they found them- 
selves the prey of every unscrupu- 
lous more powerful than 
themselves. The masses became 
bitterly disappointed with what they 
had mistakenly called democracy 
but which was, in reality, Liberal- 
Naturally they sought reme- 
dies and turned their eyes toward 
various totalitarian philosophies, 
seeking the protection of an all- 
powerful State against depredations 
by private interests. Since substi- 
tuting totalitarianism for Liberal- 
ism is simply jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire, Pope Leo 
XIII, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, pointed out in his Social 
Encyclicals that the proper remedy 
is a return to true democracy; for 
real democracy has its roots deep in 
Christian justice. The Pope did 
more than urge a return to Chris- 
tian ideals: he gave practical appli- 
cations of them to everyday life. 
Nearly a half century later, Pius 
XI made still more specific applica- 
tions of Christian ethics to modern 
economic life. Despite the errors of 
totalitarianism and the ultimate 
degradation to which they must in- 
evitably bring the individual, mil- 
lions of people still toy with it, wish- 
fully thinking that they can work 
out a way to make enslavement by 
totalitarianism compatible with hu- 
man dignity and enjoyable to those 
who submit to its tyranny. 

It is now clear that the common 
man muffed much of the opportunity 


some 


person 


ism. 


presented by America’s Founding 
Fathers. Led by selfishness and 
greed, he unwittingly exchanged 
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democracy’s brotherhood for Ma- 
terialism’s individualism. In a mad 
rush for materialistic gains, he for- 
got his prime reason for existence. 
Now he faces another opportunity. 
Should he again disregard the fact 
that God’s world must be run by 
God’s rules, the so-called Age of the 
Common Man now apparently being 
born will end in a still-birth. Man- 
made philosophies which disregard 
the Creator’s wishes must end as all 
pagan philosophies end: in misery 
and degradation for their followers. 
Socialism, Communism, and Fas- 
cism, in any of their variations, are 
all pagan doctrines, denying the 
justice of the natural law, the pat- 
tern of the natural order, and divine 
revelation society’s 
proper conduct. The Christian pat- 
tern alone can be successful. That 
the Creator intended that the world 
should use it is proved by the fact 
that about one-half of all of Christ’s 
utterances concern man’s 
social behavior. Seven out of the 
Ten Commandments concern it. 
Christ’s teachings are perfectly ap- 
plicable in principle to modern so- 
A very brief 
study of these teachings as exempli- 
fied in the Social Encyclicals reveals 


concerning 


recorded 


ciety’s requirements. 


that they are so ultra-progressive, 
from the most 
point, that society is far from pre- 
worthy of its fruits. 
Using the word radical! in its true 
sense, it can be truthfully asserted 
that even the most radical of today’s 
justice-seekers will find the Catholic 
pattern far, far ahead of them in 
true justice. 

Justice for all depends upon the 
Should 
society decide to follow the moral 
pattern intended for it, the world’s 
masses will their own. 
Should it decide to tinker further 
with pagan ideologies and refuse to 
abandon its materialism, then jus- 
tice is still far away. In the latter 
event, the common man’s search for 
justice may lead him to either an 
over-accentuated individualism 
which may become akin to anarchy 
or else to collective slavery under 
an all-possessive State. The so- 
called Age of the Common Man is 
not due to appear automatically: it 
must be the product of right think- 
ing and can come only through that. 
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F EVER there was a time when mankind was 

in desperate and absolute need of God’s mercy 
and grace, it is certainly today. The rising of na- 
tion against nation, the widespread prevalence of 
materialism, the cheapness of human life, and the 
extensive destruction in many places—all these 
bring sorrow to the heart of a true Christian. His 
heart, like that of the Holy Father, cannot but 
bleed at the sad plight in which mankind finds it- 
self today, and his desire for God’s greater glory 
makes him feel keenly hurt when he sees the Crea- 
tor and the provident Father of all men forsaken 
and ignored by countless numbers of them. For 
in all this turmoil and upheaval the real Christian 
knows what men have been created for. He real- 
izes that men were formed to the image and like- 
ness of God, and that through the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ on Calvary, they became partakers of the 
Divine Nature and the children of God. He knows, 
too, the great commandment of love which Jesus 
bequeathed to men, and how it was His desire that 
they should love one another and work out their 
salvation in peace as members of His Mystical 
Body. The Christian, moreover, clearly realizes 
that this life is a preparation for the next, and that 
it must be viewed in the light of eternity. 

What deep concern, then, is it for the true lover 
of Christ to see men robbed of their dignity as 
children of God; to see them at war with one 
another ; values forsaken and mate- 
rial interests followed with no concern for eternity. 
What deep disappointment to view the prevalence 
of divorce, birth control, and false and injurious 





to see divine 
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schemes of education, and as if this were not 
enough, to consider likewise the millions without 
any Church affiliation whatsoever (and only those 
baptized can see God face to face in the next life). 
Consider finally the scandalous divisions in the 
ranks of Christians outside the true Church of 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus does the world indeed present a sad spec- 
tacle to our eyes, and the true Catholic who lives 
according to the mind of Christ cannot but join his 
Master in having ‘compassion on the multitude’; 
and following the command of love, the Catholic 
cannot but desire to have some share in the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ. Our Lord Himself 
pointed out how everyone could have a share in the 
coming of His kingdom on earth. The Evangelist 
relates an incident where Christ pointed out to His 
disciples the great efficacy of prayer: “The harvest 
(of souls) indeed is great, but the laborers are few 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He 
send laborers into His vineyard.” And while urg- 
ing us to pray, Our Lord gives us wonderful assur- 
ances that our prayers will be heard. “Ask, and 
you shall receive,” He says; and again: “Ask the 
Father anything in My Name, and He will give 
to you.” 

It was this desire for God’s kingdom and a deep 
confidence in prayer that first brought the Church 
Unity Octave into being. This eight-day period of 
prayer was inaugurated in the year 1909. Strange 
as it may seem it had its origin in the Episcopal 
Church, its founder being the late Fr. Paul James 
Francis, 8.A. This admirable and saintly man had 
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begun and completed his studies for the ministry 
in the Episcopal Church, but as time went on he 
became convinced of the erroneous position of that 
Church, placed there by its break with the Catholic 
Church in the 16th century. His tendencies as a 
result grew more and more markedly towards the 
Catholic Church, for he saw clearly that it was the 
only ‘true Church of Christ from the beginning. 
It was with these thoughts in mind that Fr. Paul 
founded the Society of the Atonement, while still 
within the Episcopal Church, but founding it with 
the aim of “bearing witness to the primacy of the 
Catholic Church and the winning of Anglicans and 
non-Papal Christians to the obedience of St. Peter.” 


With this intention at heart Fr. Paul originated 
the Church Unity Octave of Prayer, beginning on 
the feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome and 
extending to the feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. It was not in 
vain that this enterprise was launched, for in less 
than two years after its first observance, the So- 
ciety of the Atonement was corporately received 
into the Catholic Church in 1909 by the late Bishop 
Conroy. This was the first outcome of the Octave, 
and other effects were not long in coming, for in 
1913 two Benedictine Communities, also begun in 
the Anglican Church—one at Caldey, and the other 
in Milford Haven, South Wales—were also received 
into the Catholic Church. Furthermore, as recent- 
ly as 1937 two more Anglican communities followed 
suit, one at Surrey, England, and the other at 
Vancouver in British Columbia. Similar results 
have likewise been reported in late years from 
among separated Christians in Arabia, and we like 
to believe from testimonies given by these converts, 
that the Octave had a great deal to do with it. We 
might likewise point out the probability of much 
private good among other people, known to God 
alone. 

From its very inception, the Church Unity 
Octave has enjoyed the blessing and approbation of 
Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops. In December, 1909, 
Pius X gave the Octave his recognition and bless- 
ing, and two years previously, while still under 
Anglican auspices, it had won the approval of Car- 
dinal O’Connell. Many other Cardinals and Bishops 
followed their example shortly after. Perhaps the 
greatest impetus given to this period of prayer oc- 
curred when Pope Benedict XV, in a Papal brief, 
extended the observance of the Octave to the Univ- 
ersal Church. In our own country in 1921 the 
Bishops in their annual meeting adopted the reso- 
lution introduced by Cardinal Dougherty that the 
Octave be observed every year in all the dioceses 
of the United States; and we might go on in a 


similar vein for other parts of the world as well. 
An important point to stress here is that this 
annual interval of prayer has not been observed 
solely in our Church. Many, many other sincere 
men and women outside the true fold have likewise 
joined us for many years in observing the Octave. 
For example, according to a reliable report made in 
1938, and based on the Anglican Church alone, 
about 1500 of its clergy and forty of its religious 
communities were observing the Church Unity 
Octave. These prayers for unity were also fervent- 
ly offered by many members of the Greek and 
Slavic Orthodox Churches in Asia and Europe. 
These sincere-minded persons have perceived the 
real need of unity among men under the leader- 
ship of Christ, Our King, and have translated their 
conviction into fervent prayers so that this splendid 
ideal may be realized among men. Now, while we 
on our side are edified by their dispositions, and 
praise their efforts, let us not be outdone by them 
in this worthy pursuit; for, seeing their sincerity, 
we should all the more pray for them and welcome 
these prodigal children back into the household of 
our Faith. Thus will the words of Our Saviour 
become a reality: “Other sheep I have that are not 





The Rev. Paul James Francis, S.A., founder of 
Church Unity Octave. 
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of this fold; them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd” (St. John 10:16). 

Now that the Octave and its objectives have been 
briefly outlined but sufficiently pointed out, it will 
be seen from the following outline that the Octave 
offers itself as a well organized program of prayer. 
It offers special intentions for each day, and these 
will be seen to include all classes of men outside the 
true Church of Jesus Christ. The daily intentions 
are these: : 


Jan. 18: Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome: The 
return of all the “other 
sheep” to the one fold 
of Peter, the One Shep- 
herd. 

Jan. 19: The return of all 
Oriental Separatists to 
communion with the Holy 
See. 

Jan. 20: The submission 
of Anglicans to the au- 
thority of the Vicar of 
Christ. 

Jan. 21: That the Luther- 
ans and all the other 
Protestants of Continen- 
tal Europe may find their 
way back to Holy Church. 

Jan. 22: That Christians 
in America may become 
one in communion with 
the Chair of St. Peter. 

Jan. 23: The return to the 
Sacraments of all lapsed 
Catholics. 

Jan. 24: The conversion of 
the Jews. 

Jan. 25: Feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul: The 
missionary conquest of 
the world for Christ. 
We have then a great 

problem placed before us— 

the sad disunity of man- 
kind—and we have been 
offered the Church Unity 

Octave as a means of re- 





establishing that great human family according to 
the will of God. All things being equal, there is 
nothing in this world we could desire more than 
that all men be united under the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of Christ. Then would 
men realize their true worth and respect one an- 
other’s rights; then would this world be the happy 
dwelling place that God intended it to be from the 
beginning. It was this glorious vision that the 
Prophet Isaias had in mind when he uttered that 
splendid prophecy : 
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“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem: for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. For behold darkness shall 
cover the earth, and a mist the people: but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall 
be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall walk 
in thy light, and kings in the brightness of 
thy rising. Lift up thy eyes round about, and 
see: all these are gathered together; they are 
come to thee: thy sons shall come from afar, 
and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side. 
Then shalt thou see and abound, and thy heart 
shall wonder and be enlarged, when the multi- 
tude of the sea shall be converted to thee, the 
strength of the Gentiles shall come to thee” 
(Isaias, 60:1-5). 

It was this unity of man- 
kind that was so dear to 
the Sacred Heart of our 
Lord. To its attainment 
were directed all His ef- 
forts, and His death on the 
Cross was meant for all 
men without exception. 
Thus when we make the 
interest of the Octave our 
very own, we are in reality 
making Christ’s_ desires 
our own desires. How 
pleasing this would be to 
Saviour -cannot be meas- 
ured, and so in our prepa- 
ration for the observance 
of this period of special 
prayer, let us humbly ask 
our Blessed Lady to obtain 
for us the graces necessary 
to enter fervently into the 
spirit of the Church Unity 
Octave. For as the Mother 
of mankind, these daily in- 
tentions are likewise dear 
to her Immaculate and Ma- 
ternal Heart. 

In this hour of anguish 
and need, when the Church 
alone stands forth as the only real moral force 
and as the beacon light of justice and truth, 
the Holy Father prays that the world will learn its 
lesson and look to the Church for the guidance it 
so sorely needs. “Oh how earnestly,” says the 
Holy Father, “We desire that the immense charity 
of these common prayers embrace those also whe 
not yet perceiving the light of the Gospel’s truth 
are still without the Church’s safe fold, or for the 
regrettable conflict of faith and unity are separated 
from us, who though unworthy bear the person of 
Jesus Christ on earth.” 
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Y ELEVEN o’clock every Satur- 
day William’s allowance was a 
thing of the past. This chilly 
morning was no exception. The 
allowance in the form of three 
Lemon Sodas, one hamburger 
with onions, and five pieces of 
penny candy now reposed in a 
stomach long used to such treat- 








ment. 

William didn’t regret being broke. He just won- 
dered how he could manage a dollar-ninety-eight 
for a gen-u-ine big league hockey stick. He couldn’t 
play hockey, but he was a whiz at tin can shinny, 
and broom sticks proved a poor substitute. 

Joe Edge was in the same boat. Neither he nor 
William understood why fathers were entirely will- 
ing to invest in history and “jography” books when 
important things like hockey sticks could be had. 
They sat on Mrs. Golightly’s brick wall to attack 
the problem. 

“Maybe we could give a show?” Joe had pleasant 
memories of the last one that had earned 67 cents 
and four gen-u-ine glass agates. 


“My father says I can’t give any more shows.” 

William’s memories weren’t quite so pleasant. 
“He was mad ’cause we used his ‘lectric razor to 
make a lion out of Bozo.” 

“What’s he mad about? Bozo’s hair grew back 
and besides he’s your dog and I guess you can do 
what you want to with your own dog.” 

“Somebody around here sure is a Sad Sack.” 
(Sad Sack had just supplanted “nutty as a fruit 
cake” in the ten year old set and was one of Wil- 
liam’s favorites.) ‘“He’s mad ’cause his ’lectric 
razor won’t work anymore.” 

“Oh,” said Joe. “But Ole Bozo sure did look like 
a lion. I sure wish we could give a show.” 

William was tempted to give in. He was sure 
his Grandfather Griggs wouldn’t tell his father 
when he came back, but Grandmother Griggs and 
Lillybelle, the cook, might not be so reliable. His 
parents were off on a two week visit, and Grand- 
father and Grandmother Griggs had been delighted 
to have a little vacation from their Florida mos- 
quitoes. “Grandfather Griggs wouldn’t care,” he 
said loyally, “but he ain’t here all the time and 
Lillybelle is. We gotta think of something else.” 
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“What?” Joe was willing to think, but first he 
needed something to think about. 

William was saved from answering, for at this 
moment a somewhat weary handbill deliverer 
paused across the street and lightened his burden 
by quickly throwing a number of leaflets into a 
sewer address. 

“Hey! What you delivering?” 
ways attracted William. 

If they wanted handbills the boy would certainly 
He crossed the street and gave both Wil- 
“If that ain’t enough you 


Anything free al- 


oblige. 
liam and Joe a handful. 
can have some more.” 

Two hands reached up automatically. ‘“We’ll take 
all of ’em,” said Joe, “and then you won’t have to 
throw ’em down the sewer.” 

The delivery boy unloaded and winked, “Now you 
know I wasn’t throwing ’em down the sewer. I 
just dropped one and bent down to pick it up.—Re- 
member ?” 

William ignored the question. He was reading 
the opportunity of a lifetime. The handbills were 
from the Princess Theatre and assured enough for 
more than two gen-u-ine big league hockey sticks. 
He read excitedly. 


AMATEUR CONTEST AT THE 
PRINCESS THEATRE 

IF YOU SING—DANCE—WHISTLE—OR ACT 
LEAVE YOUR NAME AT THE BOXOFFICE 

AND COME TO THE SIDE ENTRANCE 

FIRST PRIZE $5.00 
SECOND PRIZE—SACK OF FLOUR 
ALSO 
TWO GUN TEXAS IN TERRIBLE TROUBLE 
FUN BEGINS AT 7 P.M. TONIGHT 

William gave Joe some hurried instructions and 
then went home to dinner. There was a lot to be 
taken care of before 7 o’clock, and Grandfather 
a good mood right after 





Griggs was always in 
dinner. 

The dinner turned out to be pigs in blankets 
and Grandfather Griggs kept sending Lillybelle 
back to the kitchen for more. William’s spirits 
rose. He waited until his Grandmother retired 
for her usual after-dinner nap and his Grandfather 
was deep in the comfortable wrinkles of a Morris 
Chair. 

As usual William preferred the rug to a chair 
and after finding a comfortable spot for his 
stomach he led up to the Amateur Night subject 
in a roundabout, but tried and true way. 

“Grandfather, did John L. Sullivan really drink 
coffee with you and Buffalo Bill?” 

The old gentleman who had often been taken 
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for the Champ in his earlier years, hung his right 
foot down in a story-telling stance. “If my memory 
serves me right I believe he did, William. Come to 
think of it I know Dagontooten he did. I thought 
I told you about it.” 

He had, but William had reasons for hearing it 
again. Besides, Grandfather Griggs always re- 
membered something good he’d forgotten the last 
time. “You told me a little bit about it, but they 
made me go to bed before you finished.” 


Grandfather snorted. “I don’t know what gets 
into these women sometimes. Now I believe get- 
ting to bed early is a good idea, but they could 
wait till the men get through talking. Where did 
I leave off?” 

“Buffalo Bill was sitting there drinking coffee 
with four lumps of sugar when John L. Sullivan 
came in for a cup.” 

“Tf I remember correctly that was round about 
the time Ole Bill was giving his Wild West Show, 
wasn’t it William?” Grandfather Griggs liked to 
make sure of his exact locations. 

“Did the Wild West show have a lion in it?”— 
William thought it time to get around to his prob- 
lem. 

“Now that’s a funny thing about Ole Bill’s Wild 
West show. There wasn’t a lion allowed within ten 
miles. What made you think about a lion, Wil- 
liam ?” 

William grasped his opportunity. “‘Me and Joe 
Edge was thinking about being Lion Tamers and 
winning $5.’—He handed Grandfather Griggs one 
of the Princess Theatre handbills. 

“Now that ought to be pretty interesting, Wil- 
liam, but I though lion tamers had to have a lion?” 

“We've got Bozo.” William forget to mention the 
hair shaving job entrusted to Joe. 

William explained about the gen-u-ine big hockey 
sticks and Grandfather Griggs agreed it was pretty 
important to play tin can shinny with something 
better than broom sticks. 

William went off to inspect Joe’s shaving job on 
Bozo and to take care of one other very important 
matter. 

At six-thirty Grandfather Griggs, curious to see 
what kind of lion Bozo had turned out to be, set 
out for the Princess. Defying the wrath of the 
women he had sent the two Lion Tamers on ahead. 
He took care of an important little matter himself 
and arrived to find an uproar at the box office. 

Men, women, and children were gesticulating 
wildly and Mr. Mercedes, the theatre manager, who 
looked like a crow anyhow was cawing like one. 
Rising above the shouts of the crowd Mr. Mer- 
cedes’s cries of “It’s all a mistake! It’s all a mis- 
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take! You'll have to buy tickets,” warned Grand- 
father Griggs that all was not well at the Princess. 

Employing gentle but effective use of his pear! 
handled cane he made his way through the crowd 
and succeeded in bringing Mr. Mercedes’s caws to 
a temporary halt.—‘‘What seems to be the trouble, 
Oscar ?”—Grandfather Griggs had known Mr. Mer- 
cedes when he begged for picture show dimes. 

Mr. Mercedes puffed up like a well known break- 
fast food. ‘“‘You’ll find out what’s the trouble. If 
your Grandson and that Edge boy think I’m run- 
ning this theatre for charity, they’ve another think 
coming. Take a look at this.’—Mr. Mercedes 
shoved a slightly crumpled handbill at Grandfather 
Griggs. 

The crowd quieted to watch developments. 
Grandfather Griggs recognized the handbill. It 
looked the same as the one William had shown 
him, but it now had a slight addition. Printed 
somewhat haphazardly, but plainly visible with a 
dime store stamping set was this cordial invitation 
at the bottom. 

FREE PASS 
CURTSEY OF THE LION TAIMERS 
SINED—William Griggs Junior 
Joe Edge. 

Grandfather Griggs thought he’d better settle 
one thing at a time. “Where’s my Grandson and 
his friend?” 

“In my office until I can find time to call the po- 
* Mr. Mercedes had forgotten that he wasn’t 
intimidating one of his ushers. 

A slight movement of Grandfather Griggs’s cane 
expressed his sentiments, but just to make it clear 
he added them vocally. “You'll call no_ police, 
Oscar, and you'll let these people in with their 


passes.” 


lice.’ 


Mr. Mercedes wavered: “Maybe I was hasty 
about the police, but no one gets 4n without a 
ticket.” 

“They’re your handbills; aren’t they, Oscar?” 

Grandfather Griggs’s tone demanded an answer. 

Mr. Mercedes managed a nod. 

“It says ‘free pass’ on them; doesn’t it, Oscar?” 

Mr. Mercedes gave an impatient grunt. 

Then Grandfather Griggs expressed the same 
thought that had occurred to William a few hours 
before. ‘Well, Oscar, my grandson and his friend 
are appearing on your show. That makes them 
performers and who ever heard of performers who 
couldn’t give out a few passes?” — He concluded 
this speech with another swing of his cane and the 
erowd broke into a cheer. 

Mr. Mercedes slunk back inside and the usher 
began collecting “‘Curtsey” passes ‘sined’ by the 


Lion ‘Taimers’—Grandfather Griggs wished Wil- 
liam had remembered to give him a pass, but he 
paid his entrance fee cheerfully. 

When the curtain finally went up, the Lion Ta- 
mers were over one fright and were now concen- 
trating on Stage Fright. Grandfather Griggs had 
saved them from Mr. Mercedes, but they held small 
hope of winning the $5 prize. Mr. Mercedes was 
judging the show.—Practically the only uncon- 
cerned person in the theatre was Bozo, the pseudo 
lion. 

There were six acts in all. Dancers, singers and 
skits were well received, but the hit of the show 
was “The Lion Taimers And Their Lion”—Bozo 
looked like something and the crowd was so busy 
laughing they didn’t care what.—The Lion Tamers 
took turn sticking their hands in his mouth and 
Bozo cooperated splendidly. A hand would go in 
and Bozo would start chasing a Lion Tamer with 
his powder puff tail bringing shrieks of laughter 
at every swish. 

According to the rules of most amateur contests, 
Mr. Mercedes would have had no choice but to pre- 
sent the first prize to the Lion Tamers.—But de- 
spite his stage grin, Mr. Mercedes would have de- 
lighted in exterminating the entire Griggs clan and 
all their friends. He called for quiet and retired 
to the wings to get his prizes. 

It took a second for the audience to realize that 
it was Grandfather Griggs pushing the prize table 
onto the stage. When applause worthy of Ole John 
L., the night he won the championship, had died, 
he grasped the microphone like a professional. 

“My good friend Oscar Mercedes has thrust the 
honor of presenting the prizes upon me.” 

Finally the laughter subsided and Grandfather 
Griggs now glanced at the winners’ list he had 
torn from Mr. Mercedes’s reluctant grasp and then 
ignored it. 

“First prize for the best dancing is Five Dol- 
lars,” he said, “won by Miss Twinkletoes Boucou- 
ski’—-The crowd clapped politely and Miss Twin- 
kletoes collected her Five Dollars. 

“First prize for the best singing is a sack of 
flour” he continued, “won by “That Irish nightin- 
gale Patrick Piper’—The crowd clapped politely 
as the Irish nightingale got his flour, but all eyes 
were now on the dejected-looking Lion Tamers. 

Grandfather Griggs cast a glance at William and 
Joe, who looked completely fed up with Amateur 
nights, and was glad he’d come. He cleared his 
throat and continued, “And first prize for the best 
acting was won by the Lion Tamers. They get 
two gen-u-ine big league hockey sticks.—I picked 
’em myself.” 
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Prayer 


in the Forest 


ww 


O, Brother Francis, hear our prayer— 


The wee wild things of earth and air: 


Your Brother Wind has rocked to rest 


Our fledgeling babies in the nest; 


And swiftly passed your Brother Rain 


That Brother Sun might shine again; 


But still our hearts are filled with fear 


- O, Brother Francis, lend your ear: 


Protect our young in nest and den 


From all voracious beasts and men; 


For love of wild things everywhere, 


Lean down from Heaven and hear our 











prayer. 


Hallie Whitaker 
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Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


HE Midle Ages have come in for a good deal of maltreat- 

ment from more enlightened generations. This period in 
history is regarded as the black sheep of epochs between the 
death of ancient and the birth of modern civilization. It is 
quite generally considered a zone of darkness, allegedly brought 
on by the Church’s activity, which eclipsed the years from the 
Fall of Rome to the Renaissance. Throughout this period, 
however, Ecclesiastical Music marches steadily oward, passing 
through a period of wonderful development and progress, reach- 
ing its culmination about the year 1600, then down again with 
the decadence that usually follows such a rise. It was during the 
Middle Ages that the grandest forms of church music, the plain 
chant and polyphony, were being formed, and the greatest hymns 
of all ages are those penned by the sacred poets of the Middle 
Ages. 

At the opening of this period we see Pope Celestine (422-432) 
introducing into Rome the Ambrosian or Milanese Chant, which 
had been in use in the Eastern Church since 387. It was Leo I 
(461), however, who took the initiative in really organizing the 
powers of the Chant. In 580 the Benedictine Monks of Monte 
Cassino, driven from their monastery by the Lombards, sought 
refuge in Rome, where they were warmly welcomed by Pope 
Pelagius, who gave them a cloister near the Lateran Basilica. 
Here they established a singing school whence proceeded practi- 
cally all the great choir leaders of the age. Gregory II and Paul I 
were trained within its walls. The music taught here was. the 
plain or Gregorian chant, which had become the law of the 
Church and was imposed upon all no less than the ritual itself. 
The reason for its prominence was its quality of being essentially 
the song of faith; it was permeated with the calmness of 
prayerful trust and heavenly anticipation which gave to all the 
art of that period its exquisite charm of sincerity so far removed 
from the art of today, because it was the unconscious expression 
of unquestioning simplicity and conviction which the human race 
seems now to have lost entirely. Not in elaborate harmonies, 
indeed, but in adaptation to its special end, this music ranks 
above the more brilliant and yersatile art of the present day. 

We do not intend to go to any detail here regarding the merits 
and rapid spread of St. Gregory’s work. Suffice it to say that 
from the founding of the Congregation of Rome to about the 
year 1100, unison chant was the only form of ritual music. 
Throughout this period it constantly spread until it had diffused 
itself over all Europe, and under the fostering care of the monks, 
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soon attained its full growth. The missionary 
monks sent from Rome caried this style of chant 
with them to Germany, Gaul, Brittany, and Spain, 
where with great difficulty in some instances they 
made the barbarians do as the Roman did. Even 
before Charles the Great imposed its use through- 
out his own dominions, its adoption, owing to its 
own intrinsic merit, had become quite general. 


Despite its supreme merit as liturgical music, 
the unison chant yielded slowly in practice to the 
medieval chorus music which arouse in response to 
an instinctive demand for development. 


Perhaps it was the restlessness of European 
progress beginning to asert itself against the bond- 
age of a sacred, time-honored, and restricted form 
of expression; and since Gregorian chant in so far 
as it was unaccompanied melody with rhythm, was 
incapable of development, a new element had to be 
added; something besides the melody, and this was 
harmony. For it was impossible that music should 
remain at a standstill when all other arts were 
being rapidly perfected. To tone and rhythm, then, 
were added the contrast of consonance and 
dissonance. 


The history of plain song after the thirteenth 
century is one of steady decadence under the in- 
fluence of descant, polyphony, and the prejudices of 
the humanists. The principal cause was the free 
and easy way in which it was treated. Sometimes 
as an experimental field, freely opened to all at- 
tempts of mensuralists and harmonists, sometimes 
to have its melodies disfigured on the pretense of 
improving or reforming them. Copyists were in- 
credibly negligent in their work and remarkably 
encouraged by the likewise incredible carelessness 
of the singers. 

The science of harmony, unknown in the first 
eight or nine centuries of Christianity made its 
appearance at the same time that Roman and 
Byzantine architecture and sculpture gave in to 
Gothic and Renaissance. The first indications are 
found in a manuscript of the tenth century as- 
cribed, with more justice than is commonly believed, 
to Hucbald of St. Armand. The author of this 
manuscript, however, speaks of the practice as 
something already known; hence harmony might 
have arisen earlier. 


In this paper the author lays down definite rules 
for a performance which diverges from the pre- 
vious custom of unison singing. According to the 
directions given, the singers do not all sing the 
same notes, but they do sing the same melody, 
separated in pitch by octaves and fourths or 
by octaves and fifths, intervals most offensive 
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to the modern ear Such intervals might have 
been suggested by the sound of the ancient Celtic 
stringed instrument known as the Crowth or Crot- 
ta, which was tuned in fifths; or possibly by the 
early organ, with its several rows of pipes sounding 
fifths. Strictly speaking, this was no harmony or 
part singing at all, since the voices, pitched to 
different registers sang the chant melodies in ex- 
actly the same order of steps and half steps, a pro- 
cedure contrary to all rules of true harmony at the 
present day. One set of rules called for a single 
note to be sustained by one voice while another 
sings the usual chant melody. But there is no 
melody in a sustained tone; hence no harmonic 
structure. 

When about the year 1100, the accompanying 
part was allowed the least freedom to move for 
itself, a new epoch in musical art, profane as well 
as liturgical, had begun. At first two parts only 
were employed. The harmonies were but a regular 
mixture of octaves, unisons, fourths, and fifths, 
(rarely thirds), and this was styled “Descant.” 
For a long time the occasional succession of paral- 
lel fourths and fifths survived, but was gradually 
eliminated, being regarded hollow and unsatisfying. 
Then was inaugurated, slowly of course, the prin- 
ciple of contrary motion, which is the very soul of 
all modern harmony, and counterpoint. It must be 
noted that there was in this tone combination, no 
chords whatever as modern theory conceives them. 
Even up to the seventeenth century no composer 
thought of his composition as chords, but as semi- 
independent melodies, woven together into a flexible 
and pleasing harmony. The two melodies were by 
no means new compositions. It was simply singing 
of two independent songs at the same time,—one 
the chant melody, the other some secular tune, so 
transposed as to fit the Gregorian melody. The 
leading melody was called the “tenor” or more com- 
monly the “cantus firmus.” Even their original 
and proper words were retained, so that while one 
part of the choir would be singing the “Te Deum,” 
for instance, in the language of the Church, the 
other part would be singing a popular religious 
folk song, in the vernacular. 

The success of this experiment so elated the 
people that in the twelfth century, the monks es- 
sayed a third voice, with awkward progressions and 
harmonies at first, but with growing ease and 
smoothness. Since it was practically impossible to 
find three melodies which would harmonize through- 
out, the art of harmonizing as we view it sprang 
up. However, the original tune,—the “cantus fir- 
mus”—was seldom altered, much less ever invented. 
This practice of fitting inner voices to a fixed mel- 
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ody gave rise to a counterpoint, which furnished 
all modern students of harmony with a most be- 
wildering entanglement of melodies and counter- 
melodies. 

Had the development of Church music stopped 
here, we would have today a devotional, albeit, sim- 
ple kind of chanting at our service, and Pope Pius’s 
“Motu Proprio” would perhaps never have been 
written. But with each new success musicians 
continued to experiment. Rests were introduced, 
intervals of thirds and sixths abundantly admitted, 
the dissonance even was permitted for effect. The 
original succession of parallel fifths was dropped, 
and passing notes and embellishments were added 
to accompanying voices, giving birth to double 
counterpoint, from which class sprang our modern 
Church music. Now that discords were considered 
good taste, the composer’s imagination was unfet- 
tered. He had a vehicle for free action and he 
used it. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth century, in- 
cluding the period known as the Age of the Neth- 
erlanders, because, like Gothic Architecture, 
Church music received great attention from the 
natives of Northern France, Belgium, and Holland, 
slow and arduous experiment was the program. 
There is no need to study into the details of this 
tiresome process in which “imitation” was intro- 
duced and practiced. Our fugues give us an idea 
of what it was like. One voice commenced a melo- 
dy which was repeated by a second voice while the 
first passed on to a new theme, then a third, and so 
on, developing a marvelous network of melodies 
and harmonies of bewildering intricacy. 

From the opening of the fifteenth century we 
date the epoch of artistic polyphony, in which 
Church music reached the acme of perfection under 
Palestrina in the sixteenth century. After having 
labored so perseveringly for five hunderd years the 
science of harmony received its crowning at the 
hands of Giovanne Perluigi Sante (1526-1594). 
This Homer of music, having spent the greater 
part of his life at Rome in the service of the Popes, 
imbibing the spirit of Catholicism at the very 
fountain’s head, was in a better position than any 
other to enrich the liturgy with compositions of 
unsurpassed depth and finish. Ninety-three Masses 
in four, five, s.x, and eight voices, besides a hun- 
dred and ninety-three motets and antiphons are 
ascribed to this one man, though it is quite likely 
that some of the Masses at least are the work of 
his disciples. He was at the service of four suc- 
cessive Popes and it was to them that he dedicated 
his best works. To Gregory XIII he dedicated his 
twenty-nine motets on the “Canticle of Canticles” ; 


to Marcellus II, who died after a pontificate of only 
twenty-one days, he dedicated his Mass named aft- 
er that Pope. For the enthronement of Sixtus V 
he wrote a five part Mass and a motet on the text 
“Tu es Pastor ovium.” His “Improperia” were or- 
dered by Paul IV to be sung at Good Friday ser- 
vices and they have remained in the repertoire for 
Holy Week ever since. His “Stabat Mater” is an- 
nually rendered in the Sistine chapel during Holy 
Week. The “Lamentations” are the product of his 
declining years. His entire works are comprised in 
thirty-three volumes. This music, written for four, 
five, six, and more voices, is complex and difficult 
for our best trained choirs of the twentieth cen- 
tury and has an effect most solemn and devotional 
as our Holy Week Offices show. 


Palestrina and his compeers were nurtured in the 
cloisters and choirs, with the Church as their sole 
patron. Untouched by the political and doctrinal 
ferment of the day, which caused such intellectual 
and ecclesiastical turmoil as the Reformation and 
pervaded that piety proper to loyal sons of the 
Church with the love of which their lives were ab- 
sorbed, they kept close to the sanctuary, engrossed 
in the beauties of the liturgy, and this is the 
secret of their religious compositions. Under Pal- 
estrina the concept of pure and true harmony is 
more luminously exemplified than it had been at any 
other time in the history of music. Befriended and 
encouraged by a Saint Philip Neri and Charles 
Borromeo, he was led to make lofty efforts towards 
the perfection of Church music. He eliminated all 
themes reminiscent of, or resembling secular music, 
and rejected all elaborations which tended to mu- 
tilate or obscure the original text. The compulsion 
of an advancing art demanded completion, and a 
full grasp of the liturgical beauty of the Church 
explains the marvelous achievements in church mu- 
sic at his hands. 

Unfortunately the spirit of which this music was 
the expression did not continue to animate the 
musicians who came after. With the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, another influence made itself felt and grad- 
ually usurped the place of both the Gregorian 
Chant and polyphony. Monody in the modern sense 
took its beginning. The new style became so popu- 
lar and had such a blighting influence on the taste 
that not only were the chaste and spiritual Gregor- 
ian melodies neglected, but the glorious creations 
of the Palestrina school were almost entirely lost 
sight of and replaced by the strident and cacopho- 
nous dissonance and luxuriant combinations of 
modern operatic music in which the moral and 
social disorder of the world finds its outlet. 
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THE IRISH OF IT 


Photographs by courtesy of the Irish Tourist 
Association. 


NE topic which is certain to be the 
subject of lively dispute long years 
after this present conflict has ended is Ire- 
land’s steadfast and unwavering neutrality. 


Threats and promises, abuse and flattery, 





ridicule and wheedling—all have failed to 


, : : : Ky 
shake her resolv sit this one out as a Where Patrick Fasted—Croagh Patrick, Co, of 
shake her resolve to sit “4 ; ‘ - Mayo: It was on this Mountain that St. Patrick at 
spectator. Her stand has given rise to prayed and fasted, when like St. Paul, he rested gi 
rumors which, if they were true, would - ee ar tee great task of winning the a 
reflect no glory on either her courage or her B 

tk 


integrity. She has been denounced as an 
ingrate, a parasite, and an opportunist. 
She has been accused of treachery, perfidy, 
and sham. Today, even here in the United 
States, where pro-Irish sentiment has al- 
ways been strong, there is an unmistakable 
undercurrent of resentment and anger 
toward Ireland because of her unshakable 
resolve to steer clear of involvement in the 


hostilities. And, naturally enough, her re- 





fusal to lend active aid to the Allied cause 


has been widely interpreted as indisputa- Glendalough, Co. Wicklow—The Monastery of 
St. Kevin: Above is a general view of Glenda- 
lough, the Glen of the Two Lakes. It has prob- 
merely a shoddy cloak to hide her Nazi _ ably the best-preserved collection of religious 
antiquities in Ireland, including a Round Tower 
and the famous Seven Churches. 


ble evidence that her stand-by attitude is 


sympathies. 

Second in favor with those who would as 
discredit Ireland’s position as a neutral is bias 
the argument that the Irish have permitted 
savage hatred of England to dominate their 
decision to remain aloof from the present 
struggle. England, you are told, has long 
since atoned for her ancient wrongs against 
Ireland by cutting her completely free of 
the British Empire, and allowing her to 
establish her own independent Republic. 
“What more does Ireland want?” you are 





asked, in a slightly derisive tone, which 


implies that she has not received less, but Land and Water: Typifying an aspect ef Ire- 
more—much more—than she is entitled to. land’s coastal scenery, this vista (at Dun- ‘ 
ee fanaghy, Co. Donegal) suggests much more. ‘ 
Neither of these charges would be worth The calm, sheltered bays, the stacks of golden ; 
the dignity of a denial, except for the fact grain in fields sloping to the sun—the environ- ‘ 
. Biel ment of a community that gains its livelihood 
that they are believed by millions of other- from sea and soil. 
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Kylemore Abbey, Connemara: No fairy Lady 
of Shalott inhabits this beautiful mansion built 
at the foot of a closely wooded mountain and 
gazing Narcissus-like at its own faithful re- 
flection in the quiet face of the lake. It is now 
a Guest House conducted by the nuns of the 
Benedictine Order and visitors speak with en- 
thusiasm of the days spent under its roof. 


Frank J. Ford 





Dublin’s now Historic General Post Office: It 
was on the above building that the flag of the 
Irish Republic was hoisted by the Leaders of 


the 1916 Insurrection. 
was restored in recent years and 
imposing up-to-date building. 





“On With The Dance”: 
distinctive dances, and they call for grace and 


Ireland has its own 
skill from the dancer. But these children, 


dancing to the music of bagpipes and violin, are 
already experts. 


1945 


Burned down in 1916, it 


is now a most 
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wise intellingent people. That they find 
credence at all, is soley due to the circum- 
that Irish 


themselves—has pass 


stances everyone—except the 


been privileged to 
judgment on her decisions and motives. 
But, what are the facts? 

The truth is that the Irish government 
had made it clear long years before the war 
started that Ireland would take no part in 
it. As President of the League of Nations, 
in his opening speech before that body on 
September 26, 1932, DeValera had this to 
say: “I want you to believe that we in 
Ireland desire peace—peace at home and 
throughout the world. I want you to know 
that our history is the history of a people 
who have consistently sought only to be 
their 
own way in peace with their neighbors and 
the world.” 

And on September 16, 1935, at a plen- 
ary meeting of the Sixteenth Assembly of 
“Though a moth- 


er country we covet no colonies and have 


allowed to lead their own lives in 


the League, he declared: 
no dominions. Our sole aim is that the an- 
cestral homes of our people should belong 
to us. We make no demands except those 
founded upon justice. We claim the right 
to order our own life in our own way. We 
are prepared to admit for alP other nations 
in their territories the 


respective same 


right which we ourselves claim for ours.” 
Throughout his tenure as President of 
DeValera 


stressed the determination 


the League, Mr. repeatedly 
of Ireland to 
steer clear of embroilment in any future 
European wars. 


Consequently, the Irish 


government’s formal declaration of neu- 
trality occasioned no surprise in England, 
or elsewhere. In 1932, when the present 
Government came into office, one of its 


main planks was neutrality. The same Gov- 
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ernment was returned to office three times before 
1939 on the same policy. And to dispel the mis- 
conception that DeValera did, or could, dictate 
Ireland’s uncompromising stand of neutrality, Arti- 
cle 28, Section 3, of the Irish Constitution may be 
cited: “War shall not be declared, and the state 
shall not participate in any war save with the 
assent of Dail Eirrean.” 

On September 2nd, 1939, acting under the strict 
provisions of the Constitution, the Dail (compara- 
ble to our own Congress), and the Irish senate 
voted vnanimously to continue the policy of strict 
neutrality upon which the party in power had been 
elected the year before. And, backing up this de- 
cision, the entire press of the country, including 
papers regarded as pro-British agreed that no other 
course was possible. 

The Irish Times, a pro-British journal of Dublin, 
commenting on the outcome of the vote, asserted, 
“Mr. DeValera has proclaimed a policy of strict 
neutrality. Under all circumstances it is the only 
policy that the Irish Government could pursue.” 

The Irish Press, an independent daily, stated, 
“This country had no part in the making of this 
war, and has no desire or obligation to enter it. 
If we are attacked we shall defend ourselves.” 

The Ulster Herald observed: “Ireland has no 
direct interest in the European cataclysm while her 
own freedom and independence remain unachieved.” 

And The Derry Journal, published in the British- 
held North of Ireland, remarked, “In the face of 
the impending calamity of another great war, the 
second in our time, we have looked with the rest of 
Ireland to its leader to give voice and effect to the 
national determination to stand clear from this 
grave and most tragic of convulsions. That much 
he has done with the absolute concurrence and sup- 
port of all political parties of our Motherland; 
backed by the consensus of Irish opinion through- 
out the world.” 

Equally emphatic in their approval of the Gov- 
ernment’s action were the heads of all the Trade 
Unions, and the leaders in academic, professional, 
and commercial fields throughout the country. 

Said William Davin, head of the Labor Party: 
“The desire of the overwhelming majority of the 
people is that this country should be kept out of 
any European conflict.” 

And Professor Alton, of the faculty of Trinity 
College, largest Protestant university in Ireland, 
said, “I do not see any course open but neutrality.” 

In summing up the unity of the Irish people in 
support of neutrality, Robert Brennan, Irish Consul 
to the United States, makes this comment: “In 
Irish political life there has never been such a 
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unanimity of opinion on any question. Republicans, 
Nationalists, Unionists; Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews are all on the one side. In the years that 
have elapsed since the war started, the people have 
become more and more determind to adhere to this 
policy.” 

And then, as a representative of a nation whose 
form of government is a direct parallel of our own, 
he makes the pertinent observation, “Since the 
first principle of democracy is that a people should 
have the right to decide their own affairs, one 
would think that this should have disposed of the 
question.” 

But, granting that the people of Ireland are 
solidly behind their government’s neutral stand, 
she is still held suspect of harboring ardent, if not 
articulate, sympathies for the Nazi cause. More 
than that, she has been openly accused of employ- 
ing her status as a nonbelligerent to render valu- 
able assistance to that cause. One version, cabled 
around the world, represented the German Legation 
in Dublin as a center for widespread espionage, 
and stated that the staff had been increased by 
hundreds. 

In answer to that charge, the London Times made 
an exhaustive investigation, and reported on July 
17, 1940: “Many wild statements have been made 
in Great Britain about the size and influence of the 
German Legation in Dublin. Actually it has not 
more than half a dozen men with two or three 
women typists. Its behaviour has been uniformly 
correct and the stories of its activities as a vast 
center of espionage are without foundation.” 

Later, the story took on a different guise. The 
German Legation, the world was informed, was 
being used as a listening post from which infor- 
mation regarding movements of British and Amer- 
ican troops was being transmitted to Germany. 
Mr. Brennan effectively interred that falsehood by 
issuing a statement which has never been refuted. 
“We know,” he said, “that the German Legation 
has no means of transmitting to Germany any in- 
formation they may obtain. They have no diplo- 
matic couriers. They have no diplomatic pouch. 
They have no telephonic communications. They 
have no wireless transmitters. They can communi- 
cate only by cable which passes through London. 
Therefore they can transmit no message that the 
British are unwilling to forward.” 

Turning now to the frequently reiterated charge 
that Ireland’s neutrality has been motivated by 
hatred of England, who is in a better position to 
answer the accusation than the Irish themselves? 

“The Irish,” Mr. Brennan insists, “do not hate 
England—but they remember the wrongs of the 
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past not with bitterness or vindictiveness but as 
a justification for their hard-headed realism of the 
present time. Ireland wants to live on friendly and 
peaceful terms with England: she craves for no 
perpetual strife.” 

And then, discussing the heated controversy 
which followed Ireland’s refusal to throw her ports 
open to England, Mr. Brennan said, “For more 
than a year after the war started nothing was said 
about the Irish ports. Then Churchill deplored 
the loss of the ports, and a campaign began in 
sections of the British and American press calcu- 
lated to force the Irish government to make the 
ports available ¢o Britain. The demand was not 
made on the basis of Irish interests, but on those 
of Britain. Ireland refused on the grounds that 
ceding or leasing these ports to England would 
have automatically made her a belligerent. The 
government carried out the wishes of the people 
to remain at peace. The value of the ports has 
been greatly exaggerated. Not the bases were 
wanted, the Irish were convinced, but the partici- 
pation of Ireland in the war for the psychological 
and moral effect such participation would have.” 

As further proof that hatred of England had no 
influence on Ireland’s resolve to remain neutral, 
we have this statement by Mr. DeValera, in May, 
1935—four years before the war started—‘“We,” 
he said, “are not going to allow our territory unde? 
any conditions whatsoever to be made use of by 
some foreign power as a basis of attack against 
Britain.” 

And in an interview granted by DeValera to 
Wallace Carrol of the United Press on November 
19, 1940, Ireland’s Prime Minister said: “I can 
understand Britain’s position, and if I could do 
anything to relieve the suffering of the British 
people I would do so. All of our international ef- 
forts in the years past had as their principal pur- 
pose the saving of the people of Europe from their 
present plight. Our principal purpose now must be 














to save our own people. We think of the world as 
a whole because we are a part of it, but it is prin- 
cipally with the welfare of our people that the Irish 
government must concern itself.” 

But it is true, and the Irish themselves would 
be the last to deny it, that they are skeptical of 
the ideals for which England is, purportedly, fight- 
ing. For while England is loudly proclaiming the 
Four Freedoms for the world, she is denying those 
selfsame freedoms to the six counties of Northern 
Ireland. 

Today 450,000 Nationalists in these counties are 
being treated as though they were alien enemies in 
their own land. They are denied fair representa- 
tion in the Belfast Parliament, and on all the local 
Government Boards. They are barred from office 
in the Civil Service, and discrimination against 
them as to prompt a prominent Englishman, the 
Honorable Frank Pakenham, Professor of Political 
Economy at Cambridge University, to protest: 
“The condition of this minority,” says Professor 
Pakenham, “is unparalleled in any other part of 
these islands. It is of a character probably con- 
ceived by the ordinary Englishman to be confined 
to Central Europe.” 

When you consider further that this six-county 
regime is supported by a subsidy of three million 
pounds a year by the British Government, you can 
better appreciate why Ireland has felt no warm 
flush of enthusiasm for England’s professed con- 
cern for the rights of “little people’ everywhere. 

Britain’s vociferous advocacy of The Four Free- 
doms for peoples in every remote corner of the 
globe seemingly has no application for the en- 
chained orphan on her own doorstep. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, that the Irish are critical of 
Britain’s pious solicitude for the small nations the 
world over? The case of Ireland itself would 
seem to prove the point. 

The Irish make no apology for their neutrality. 
They believe that none is necessary. 
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HEN Dolores Logan Green was 
called to my attention, I said, 
“Well, clean my _— spectacles; 
here’s something to look into. 
She’s a revelation!” Imagine— 
a mother of ten children, the 
oldest just hurdling fourteen, 
yet she never moaned or groaned 
or clasped her head in befuddled 
hands. Besides, she had a liter- 
ary bug that she had taught to fly so well that 
editors welcomed it when it flew into their offices! 
“How, this side of heaven, are such things accom- 
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INSIDE STORY 


Ann McGarvey 


plished,” I queried to myself, and being a woman, 
naturally, I had to investigate. 

Knowing where Mrs. Green lived, I immediately 
dashed out and covered the six squares that sepa- 
rated me from the Green House. 

This time I didn’t open the door and breeze in. 
I pressed the electric button, and I knocked, just 
in case Joseph had been experimenting with the 
bell within eye-sight of Pete, Mike, or Pat. I 
heard someone paddling to the door and I smoth- 
ered my giggles. 

Mommy, Dolores’s mother, opened the door and 
scolded, “Haven’t you been told you are always 
welcome—to walk right in?” 

Pretending she hadn’t said a word I beamed, 
“May I please see Mrs. Green? I’d like to ask her 
if she’ll share her secret how she manages to do 
the marvelous things she does.” 

Mommy looked at me as if I had become 
“tetched,” when over her left shoulder, daughter 
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Left to right: The Greens: Grandma Logan, Phil—*Dad,” Dolores “Mother,” Joseph Anthony, Mary Anne, Ce- 
cilia Imelda, Bernadette Elizabeth, Agnes Mercedes, Teresa Ignatia, Peter Paschal, Michael Kevin, Patrick Ga- 
briel, Jane Frances. 
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Dolores’s face peeped. Dripping smiles, she in- 
formed me, “I heard what you said. Do come in.” 

Stepping into the reception hall I replied (Mom- 
my’s eyes growing more saucer-like with every 
word), “This is indeed kind of you, Mrs. Green. 
I assume by your manner that I am to have a few 
minutes of your valuable time, meaning time you 
could be telling tales to editors. How do you 
stretch time to include ten children, a husband, 
and editors to boot? I suppose, though, having 
reached the point when you no longer moan or 
groan, anything becomes possible.” 

Her answer was a tingle of laughter; wherewith 
Mommy shook her head and left us. 

Mrs. Green ushered me into the living room 
where the tender eyes of the Sacred Heart looked 
down from a large picture over the mantel. On a 
mulberry colored sofa (upholstered by the little 
woman herself) I spread my self out. Mrs. Green 
chose a blue overstuffed chair close by. 

Very seriously I began, “Mrs. Green, what is 
your magic mixture?” 

She blinked coyly and confessed mischievously, 
‘Hmm, it’s really quite an art. But Aladdin’s 
lamp!—if this is to be an interview, let me do it 
right.” A gay laugh rollicked toward me as she 
continued, “I should be looking freshly tubbed, 
sweetly scented with a fragrance of eternal spring, 
and be wearing my housecoat that brings out the 
auburn in my tresses, accents the blue of my eyes, 
and gives a delicate pink to my cheeks.” She ran 
an imaginary comb through her hair, mimicked 
with unseen cosmetics, got up, reached for an in- 
visible housecoat, donned it, swished the make- 
believe skirt, and informed me she was ready for 
the interview. 

I shouted in glee, ““You goose, you are even worse 
than I thought you were.” 

“Please don’t tell my public,” she implored, as 
she snatched my hand and whisked me to the chil- 
dren’s playroom to show off the new walls of pine, 
her latest addition of the hundred slick schemes 
she has in mind to keep the children happy and 
the house attractive and whole. 

Suddenly she was tip-toe on the radiator, rehang- 
ing the new shade just mended in which Mike or 
Pat (neither of them did it) had poked holes. She 
explained over her shoulder, “No longer able to 
make holes with the walls boarded up, they just 
had to put holes in something.” 

The shade rehung and adjusted, she turned and 
nimbly jumped to the floor. Then her eyes focused 
on the day-bed. She pointed, “Oh, they’ve poked 
holes in that too.” A low long moan escaped her. 


“Why Mrs. Green,” I said bewildered, “you don’t 
moan—or groan.” 

Her laughter rippled toward the kitchen as we 
went to chat with Mommy who was busy with the 
dinner preparation; no amount of cajoling from 
Dolores through the years having yet prevailed 
upon her mother to leave the culinary fixings, de- 
spite the fatigue that must settle upon one soon to 
be seventy-seven. 

Mommy asked, “How’s the interview progres- 
sing?” 

“How is it?” I laughed at Dolores. 

“As if you needed one,” she tossed at me. “You 
knew all the answers before you came. You know 
what a fraud Iam. Let’s go up stairs; I want you 
to see my new hat.” But upstairs, the new hat 
didn’t immediately make its appearance. She in- 
vited, her voice oozing pride, “Come see Mary 
Ann’s and Cecilia’s furniture; they painted it 
themselves.” 

In the room with pink walls and blue border, and 
a miniature statue of the Blessed Virgin adding 
beauty, the furniture in a new coat of glossy white, 
stood modestly immune to my praise. Dolores en- 
thused, “With new ruffled curtains the room will 
be almost perfect. Now for the hat.” As we 
turned into her bedroom she warned, “You'll shriek 
when you see it.” From a box she lifted a queer 
looking thing. What there was of it she perched 
on her head and manikin-like, glided a few steps. 

“You’re hopeless,” I squealed. 

Still wearing the bitsy hat and a broad grin, she 
scooped up a stack of folded clothing from a rock- 
er, stowing it away in dresser drawers as she 
laughed, “I’ve been caught ‘napping’ again. Clothes 
everywhere but where they should be. But why 
worry? Sit down and read this article in the 
rough—and be frank about it.” 

Lowering myself into the chair vacated by the 
clothes, I obediently read and commented. She pre- 
tended to pout, “You’re just prejudiced—in my 
favor.” 

“Then with the checks you get, honey-lamb, the 
editors must also be prejudiced,” I blithely an- 
nounced. “Now I must be up and away so you can 
dig into your many tasks.” 

“Cruel you, to remind me of tasks,” she said. “If 
only I could be blind to them. I get frantic think- 
ing of all the things that should be done—so I don’t 
think very long.” 

“Wise little lady,” I cheered, descending the 
stairs. 

I called, “Good-bye, Mommy.” Mommy answered, 
“Come again.” Dolores hugged me and I tore my- 
self away. 
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Walking home I mused on the genial, unhurried 
manner in which Dolores had received my barging 
in on her busy day. It was so typical of her. She 
is never too busy to be friendly and gay. Her chil- 
dren could best verify that statement, for she is 
one with them at story-time, in their games, and in 
walks through the woods and on various outings. 
The six older children have found in her a jolly and 
efficient piano and violin teacher. 

In between times, she tutors a Diplomat’s wife in 
English and in return receives lessons in Spanish! 
She is a soloist and sings in the choir; is a diligent 
Franciscan Third Order sister and their librarian 
for sixteen years; a member of the Oblate Club and 
active in its many functions. She writes cheery 
letters to boys she knows in the service; to priests 
and friars in the Holy Land and to nun friends as 
far off as new Zealand. Her literary labels have 
won for her editor-friends far and near. 

“How does she manage to do all this?” you gasp. 

I have done the same thing myself—gasp—I 
mean. Yet it is all quite simple. Next time a 
friend asks for help, as a religious pressed for time 
pleads to have his thesis typed, which means a 
rapid run on typewriter keys and your own work 
lagging, and after hours and hours of typing, the 
thesis lies finished, don’t madly wade into accumu- 
lated chores with a do or die vengeance, but dust 
off the violin and fiddle for an hour, as Dolores did! 

When next you get tipped off that a prominent 
visitor is about to call, (in Dolores’s predicament 





it was a well-known clergyman) don’t rush around 
in a dither scrubbing small faces and wiping up 
dust and lint. Be as Dolores was, breathless and 
excited as a child waiting for Santa Claus. (The 
priest could have been, for he wore a beard—only 
not a white one.) Tell the visitor as Dolores did to 
give you more time when heralding his next call 
and you’ll have the children all shining like cherubs 
and versed to entertain him with a musicale! 


Hers is a wise technique and exhilarates. 


She moans and groans—but how! She has prob- 
lems, little and big, and headaches too, but she 
doesn’t tolerate them very long. She uses a deft- 
ness that leaves its mark and not very often on 
“little sitters” either. Her perennial sense of hu- 
mor, spendthrift enthusiasm and amazing amount 
of energy are potent in getting things right side 
up again. 

She would ardently explain however, the real 
secret of achievement in matters trivial or tremen- 
dous, lies in constantly turning to that mental man- 
sion within, where the storehouse of the Holy 
Spirit lavishly provides light and wisdom; that on 
wings of prayer the spirit lifts in trust and guid- 
ance. 

Wherever she goes people eagerly greet her. Ef- 
fervescent friendliness, gayety, and wholesomeness, 
are weapons she spontaneously wields that win her 
unsolicited popularity, and are stimulating to young 
and old. She is a revelation—a tonic for all. 





to swell. 








She Wears a Crown of Thorns 


tose Ferron was never photographed in her bleeding 
state. The accompanying picture was painted by an artist 
from eye-witnesses’ descriptions of the agony, in which 
she not only shed tears of blood, but in which her face 
took on the likeness of a man. 
wounds. The black eye and the split eyebrow were very 
prominent, while the blow on the lips caused the mouth 
The mother of Rose declared that the picture, 
while a very good likeness, did not show the horror of the 
bleeding as it actually was. 

Persons who want to read the life of Mary Rose Ferron 
may order the book “She Wears a Crown of Thorns” 
from The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. The price is $2.50. 


Only a limited number of copies are now left of the 
recent edition of this striking book. 


It was covered with 
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of Christ, in preface of the flass for Christmas 


Jt is truly meet and just, right 
and abailing unto salbation, that 
we should at all times and in all 
places give thanks unto Thee, © 
holy Lord, F ather almighty, and 
everlasting God. Because by the 
mypstery of the Word made flesh | 
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the linht of Thy glory hath shone | 
anew upon the eves of our mind: | 
that while we acknowledge Him | 
[| to be God seen by men, we | 
may be drawn by Him to the | 
lobe of things unseen. And | 
therefore with angels and arch- | 


angels, with thrones and domin- | 


"ions, and with all the heavenly | 


hosts, we sing a hymn to Thy | 
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LITTLE QUEEN 





Therese Martin, April 8, 1888, the day before her en- 
trance into the Carmel of Lisieux, at the age of 15 years 
and 3 months. 


Nearly every Catholic child has heard of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. St. Therese of Lisieux, 
known popularly as “The Little Flower,” wrote 
her own biography under obedience. At the time 
of her canonization many facts came to light which 
out of humility or forgetfulness were omitted in 
the autobiography. Miss Windeatt has drawn on 
this material’ for the present life of St. Therese. 
It has been running for several months in THE 
GRAIL. The entire series is now available in book 
form. While the story of the Little Flower is 
written primarily for children, adults will find it 
refreshing and inspiring. The price of the book is 
$2.00. 


CHAPTER NINE 
(Continued ) 


~—" THE months passed, and I spent much time 
pondering over the next great event in my life 

the ceremony of Religious Profession. If all went 
well, it would take place in January, 1890, a year 
from my Clothing Day. My heart thrilled at the 
thought and I decided that since I would not be 
dressed as a bride this time, in lovely white velvet 


and lace, I would prepare myself another kind of 
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THE STORY 
of 


SAINT THERESE 
of the Child Jesus 


for Children 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Illustrated by Elaine Davis 


raiment. This would be of the spiritual type, 
adorned with the jewels and flowers of prayer and 
sacrifice. 

Sacrifice! What greater sacrifice did I have to 
offer the Heavenly Father than Papa’s illness? But 
I was constantly in search of others, certainly not 
as important, but of great value all the same 
These were not hard to find, being the little anxi- 
eties and trials of everyday life. For instance, I 
was often tired and cold. Well, I would offer such 
discomfort to God the Father, in union with 
Christ’s sufferings and death on Calvary. Then one 
night I found that someone had taken my little 
lamp. For one whole hour I had to sit in the 
darkness of my cell, unable to read as I had 
planned. 

“This is the true meaning of poverty!” I thought. 
“To be willingly deprived of even the most neces- 
sary things for the love of God! Heavenly Father, 
take this little inconvenience and turn it into a 
beautiful jewel for my new dress!” 

Some time later there was a chance to make a 
similar sacrifice. Since my entrace as a postulant, 
there had been a pretty little water jug in my cell 
which I had come to admire very much. One day I 
saw that it had been taken away and a large jug, 
much damaged, put in its place. Even as a child I 
had liked nice things, and had taken such inclina- 
tions into the cloister. Now, as I looked at the 
strange and very ugly water jug, I knew that here 
was another chance to show my thoughts were with 
God rather than with possessions. 

“T won’t even look for the pretty jug,” I thought. 
“This old one is better for me.” 
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About this time I experienced an attraction to 
the Holy Face, for it seemed to me that here was 
a symbol of every humiliation endured by Our Sav- 
iour in the redemption of souls. Most people 
found it easy to love the little Christ Child, I told 
myself, but the true Christian never separates 
Bethlehem from Calvary. Therefore I was delight- 
ed when I learned that I might honor the Holy Face 
in a special way. When the time came for me to 
make my Profession, I might add a new title to my 
name in religion and henceforth be known as Sister 
Therese of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face. 

Alas! Profession was not to be in January, as I 
had hoped and prayed, but later in the year—a 
piece of news which filled me with dismay. 
childhood I had felt that I could never belong en- 
tirely to God until I had given myself to Him by 
the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 


Since 


“How long must I wait?” I wondered sadly. 
“When will my spiritual wedding dress be ready?” 

Presently the question was answered. Canon 
Delatroette had ordered my Profession delayed 
eight months. He still disapproved of my being in 
Carmel and would not permit me to make my vows 
until September 8, 1890. By that time I would be 
nearing my eighteenth birthday. It was still too 
early, he thought, and possibly the nuns might yet 
regret that they had received me into their midst. 
After all, many girls my age did not know their 
own minds. They thought 
themselves suited for this 
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self, I composed a little let- 
ter to our Lord: 


no longer ask You to 
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When I laid my crown of roses at the feet of the 
Blessed Virgin, I felt that time would never take 
my joy from me. 


let me make my profession; I shall wait as long as 
may please You; but I must not allow my union 
with You to be delayed by any fault of mine, so will 
devote all my care to preparing for myself a robe 
enriched with diamonds and every precious stone. 
When You have found it rich enough, I am sure 
that nothing will prevent You from taking me as 
Your spouse.” 

So the weeks passed, and presently it was Sep- 
tember 7, the eve of my Profession. Late that 
night the community assembled for the chanting 
of Matins. Afterwards we knelt in silent prayer, 
waiting for midnight to announce the dawn of the 
great day. The other nuns were gathered about 
me, begging God to give me strength and grace for 
the offering which I was about to make. All was 
quiet and peaceful in the chapel, but suddenly a 
terrible doubt crept into my mind. Could it be that 
I was mistaken about my vocation? Perhaps Canon 
Delatroette had been right, and I did not belong in 
Carmel. Perhaps I could be of more use to souls 
by living in the world. 

Searcely knowing what I did, I asked Mother 
Mary of the Angels, the Novice Mistress, to come 
out of the chapel with me for a little while. 
so unhappy and frightened that I could not control 
the urge to speak with someone. But when she 
heard my story, Mother Mary of the Angels just 


I was 


laughed. 

“Tt’s the Devil,” she told me kindly. ‘He doesn’t 
want you to lead a holy 
life, and so he’s trying to 

| tempt you against it. 
Don’t worry, child. This 
often happens when a nov- 
ice is about to be pro- 


fessed.” 


At these words all my 

anxiety vanished, and the 

‘ laughter of the Novice 
- Mistress seemed to me the 


sweetest music in the 


world. Presently I re- 
turned to the chapel, com- 
\ pletely comforted. 
\ 


The next morning I 
made my vows, before the 
community assembled in 
the Chapter Room. Mother 
Mary Gonzaga had already 
told me to ask our Lord 

Aut Rinss: for 
this great day: 
Papa’s recovery. 
make this petition,  to- 


one special favor on 
that of 
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gether with the others I had decided upon, while 
lying prostrate on the floor. I agreed, although the 
favor was not one I had planned to ask. Much as 
I loved Papa, much as I missed his visits, I did 
not want him to cease being a victim for souls. 
Apparently it was God’s Will that he pass his last 
years in suffering, and I had learned to rejoice in 
the fact. Often I told my sisters that Papa’s hu- 
miliating illness was our Great Treasure, and we 
should be duly grateful for it. However, I could 
not disobey the Prioress, and on the morning of 
my Profession I remembered what she had told me 
and offered this little prayer: 


“My God, grant that Papa may recover if it be 
truly Your Holy Will.” 


Then I prayed for Leonie, whose health had been 
too delicate to endure the hardships of life in a 
Poor Clare monastery. I asked that she might 
become a nun in the Visitation Order, and if she 
did not have a religious vocation that it might be 
given to her. I offered many other petitions, too, 
for I could not bear to forget anyone on this happy 
day when I had made a complete offering of myself 
to God. 


“T desire that every sinner on earth may be con- 
verted,” I told our Lord, “that Purgatory may no 
longer hold a single captive. As for myself ...may 
my peace never be disturbed by earthly things. 
May I be unnoticed and trampled under foot like a 
little grain of sand. I offer myself to You in order 
that You may accomplish perfectly Your Holy Will 
in me unhindered by any created obstacle.” 


How happy I was! Throughout the day I wore 
a crown of roses over my white veil, and when I 
laid them that night at the feet of the Blessed 
Virgin, I felt that time would never take my joy 
from me. Now I no longer belonged to myself, 
only to God. There would be days in the future 
when sorrow would strike, when life would seem 
hard and difficult, but underneath it all my soul 
would be at peace. I had kept nothing back from 
the Heavenly Father. In return, He would see that 
I possessed His choicest gifts. 


On September 24 I received the black veil—a 
ceremony which completed my act of Religious Pro- 
fession. I had hoped that Papa might be well 
enough to be brought to the monastery on this day, 
but at the last moment those in charge feared the 
excitement would be bad for him. I shed bitter 
tears at the disappointment, although deep in my 
heart there was the wonderful peace that comes 
from knowing one is doing God’s Will. There was 
also consolation in the fact that now I had a new 
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sacrifice to offer the Heavenly Father, and I re- 
joiced as I pondered over two sentences which had 
become very dear to me since living in the monas- 
tery. First, “I have come to Carmel to save souls, 
and more especially to pray for priests.” Second, 
“I prefer sacrifice to all ecstasies.” 


In a letter to Celine, who was feeling lonely and 
depressed over Papa’s continued illness, I tried to 
be of some comfort: 

“Be consoled! All things pass away; our former 
life is gone; death will pass, too, and then we shall 
enjoy life, true life for endless ages, for ever and 
ever.” 


After my reception of the black veil, life in the 
monastery moved along in its usual orderly fashion. 
I worked and prayed, accepting each hour as a 
powerful means for saving my soul and the souls 
of others. Opportunities for sacrifice were never 
lacking, especially when winter came and the cold 
seemed to settle in my very bones. Sometimes 
I could hardly keep my teeth from chattering as we 
chanted the Divine Office. At night I shivered for 
hours, so much so that often I could not sleep. Yet 
God gave me the grace not to complain about: these 
discomforts. He accepted my sufferings, offered 
in union with those of His Son on Calvary, and ap- 
plied their merit to souls too lazy or indifferent to 
pray for themselves. 


In the beginning of 1891 I was assigned a new 
task. No longer would I work with Pauline in the 
refectory. From now on I was to be assistant 
sacristan, seeing that the altar linens and the vest- 
ments used by the chaplain were kept in good 
order, the sacred vessels ready for use at the 
proper time. What joy this new work brought me! 
I, just eighteen years old, was allowed to touch 
the chalice in which the Body and Blood of Christ 
had rested! It seemed too great a privilege, and 
I often reflected that if I had been born a boy, I 
should have made every effort to be a priest. What 
a wonderful vocation, to be able to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice each day! To absolve poor sinners from 
their faults, in the name of Jesus Christ! 

Later in the year an influenza epidemic broke out 
in Lisieux. The dreadful malady struck right and 
left, finally casting its dark shadow over Carmel. 
One after another the nuns fell ill, and within a 
few days three of them were dead. I also was 
afflicted, although not too seriously, and so I was 
able to give some help as a nurse. But these days, 
filled as they were with death and hardship, were 
suddenly made sweet by an unexpected privilege. 
The convent chaplain told me that I might receive 
Holy Communion each morning during Mass. 
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To be a daily communicant! 
for such a grace, but there had never seemed any 


I had often prayed 


likelihood of its being granted to me. During the 
nineteenth century, frequent or daily Communion 
was not the custom, even in monasteries and con- 
vents. Mother Mary Gonzaga had never dreamed 
of permitting her nuns such a rare privilege, but 
suddenly, while death and suffering raged about me, 
the great gift was mine. And without any re- 
quest on my part. 


How happily I approached the Holy Table! What 
did it matter that often I was tired, that prayer 
seemed fruitless? I invited all the saints and angels 
to come and chant their songs of love in my heart. 
To me it seemed that our Lord would be pleased 
with such a magnificent welcome. I, too, might 
share in His joy—no matter how sad and weary I 
felt. 


Even after the epidemic was over, I retained this 
privilege of receiving our Lord every day. But 
finally Mother Mary Gonzaga intervened. It was 
not proper, she thought, for anyone to be a daily 
communicant—even a soul vowed to God. As I 
could not argue with her, I remained away from 
Holy Communion except on the special feasts when 
the entire community was allowed to receive our 
Lord. Then one day I gave my superior a piece of 
news. 


“You will see, Mother, that I shall make you 
change your mind about daily Communion after my 
death.” 


Mother Mary Gonzaga paid me little heed. To 
her I was still a child, without experience in either 
spiritual or worldly matters. Why, my very words 
proclaimed it. I was only nineteen, apparently in 
good health, and I taiked of dying. What foolish- 
Yet the Prioress did not treat me with the 
severity of former years. She even seemed to be 
pleased at my progress as a religious, and pre- 
sently assigned me two new duties. I was to do 
some painting. I was also to try my hand at writ- 
ing verses. Already Pauline had shown real ability 
in these lines and possibly I might have a similar 
talent. 


ness! 


I set about these new tasks with great delight. 
I knew nothing about either one, but God seemed 
to give me the necessary skill. The holy cards I 
painted pleased everyone. Pauline was amazed, 
for she knew I had never had any lessons. Celine 
was the real artist in our family, having begun a 
study of art when she was fourteen. She was 
twenty-three now, and extremely clever with pencil 
and brush. 


As I busied myself with my new tasks, I recalled 
a little secret I had never told anyone. It con- 
cerned the drawing lessons which Celine had been 
given. I was ten years old when these lessons be- 
gan, and one day my good father asked me if I 
would like to learn to draw, too. My eyes shone 
at the exciting prospect, and I was just on the point 
of saying “Yes” when Marie interrupted. 


“Therese has no talent for drawing,” she said. 
“Celine is the one who will profit from any lessons.” 


What a sacrifice to keep silent, not to burst into 
eager cries that I might learn drawing, too! Never 
would I forget the struggle. But grace was pro- 
vided, and I succeeded so well in hiding my true 
feelings that no one ever guessed my disappoint- 
ment. As the months passed, my beloved Celine 
became really expert with a pencil while I stood 
by in silent admiration. 


Although I did not have my sister’s training, I 
succeeded in painting a fresco on the walls of a 
little oratory which pleased everyone. The hymns 
and verses, dedicated to our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother, also gave satisfaction, and frequently I 
was asked to write a new one for some special 
There was not much time to devote to 
writing, and so I tried to arrange my thoughts in 
rhyme and memorize the result as I swept the floor 
or worked at other tasks. Then when I had a few 
minutes to myself in the evening, I would write 
down my efforts. 


feast. 


The plan worked well, and I was 
duly grateful. 


Mother Mary Gonzaga’s term as Prioress came 
to an end in February, 1893. 
to select a new superior, and Pauline—Sister Agnes 


An election was held 
of Jesus—was chosen. At once she appointed 
Mother Mary Gonzaga as Novice Mistress. To my 
immense surprise a new duty also came my way. I 

yas to assist Mother Mary Gonzaga in the direc- 
tion of the novices! 

There was considerable amazement in some quar- 
ters when my appointment became known. Why, | 
What did I know about 
Not so long ago I had been 


was only twenty years old! 
the direction of souls? 
but a novice myself. 

“T have 
complete confidence in you,” she told me simply. 


Pauline was not disturbed, however. 


“T know you will not fail.” 


(To be continued) 
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KNIGHT OF OUR LADY QUEEN 
OF THE SKIES 


HIS is the story of Technical 

Sergeant Leo E. Lovasik of the 
U.S. Army Air Corp. It’s a neat 
little pamphlet of ninety-seven pages. 
Inexpensive. 

This little booklet contains 1) a 
short account of Leo’s life; 2) 
numerous letters from Leo to his 
mother; 3) an account of his death 
in action. It’s a timely and dramatic 
presentation of a valiant soul. It 
should serve as an excellent and 
small memento to someone in service. 
It would make excellent spiritual 
and inspirational reading for boys 
in service. The letters express many 
a thought of piety and love which 
the average soldier, I’m sure, feels 
but just hesitates to write. This 
pamphlet has some moving passages. 

One of the letters reads in part: 
“In a day or two my great adventure 

when I shall again head for the 
blue horizon, where the mountains 
meet the sky—will commence for 
The pamphlet has some lan- 
guage, typical of the figurative 
speech and idealism of the air corp: 
Wing and a 


” 
me, 


“Comin’ in on a 
Prayer.” 

The reviewer found a certain con- 
solation in reading this account of 
the life of Leo Namely, 
there is a large number of very good, 
if not genuinely pious and saintly, 
boys in service, of which Leo was an 
illustration. This little pamphlet 
should prove a consolation to many 
a family who has given a son to the 
(Price 15¢) 


Lovasik. 


service. 


EBEN THE CRANE 


By Alma Savage—lIllustrated by 
Charles Keller. Sheed and Ward 
This is a small book of seventy- 
five pages. Handsomely bound and 
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printed. Inexpensive. The illustra- 
tions are just too clever, colored and 
life-like. 

It is the sweet and simple story 
of a Crane named Eben. Eben was 
born beyond the Arctic Circle and 
was not sufficiently developed to fly 


South with his parents. So an 
Eskimo boy rescues him from his 
perilous loneliness. Then Eben 


down the Koyukuk River 
Fred Clark finally 
with his chickens. 
Cranes return Eben 


travels 
with Otto Geist. 
puts Eben in 
Then as the 
joins them. 

The book is a distinct relief for 
many a jaded reader. He’ll rejoice 
and suffer with Eben; and sympa- 
thize with him in his sorrows, ad- 
ventures, and hardships. It would 
make an excellent gift for children, 
which many an adult will enjoy. It 
would be conducive to a mother’s 
reading to the children. 

The book has everything, and for 
a moral: you can’t keep a good man 
down; try, try again; victory be- 
longs to the strong. Well, just get 
with Eben write 
(Price $1.50) 


acquainted and 


your own. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
ENGLISH (Translated from the 
Vulgate Latin) By Ronald A. 


Knox. Sheed and Ward. 


It is with something of trepidation 
that one lists the New Testament 
in the “Book Reviews.” For the 
New Testament is the revealed word 
of God, inspired by the Holy Spirit 
and written by saints and scholars, 
Apostles and Evangelists. In read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, as I believe 
the “Following of Christ” recom- 
mends, one should read with a pious 
mind and devotion rather than a 
critical attitude. 

Again it requires nothing short of 
temerity in this case since the trans- 
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lator is none other than the dis- 
tinguished scholar, Monsignor Knox. 
A word about the author. Monsig- 
nor Knox is the son of the Anglican 
Bishop of Manchester. He was 
made a Fellow of Trinity College in 
i910. He joined the Catholic Church 
in 1917. From 1919 to 1939 he was 
at Oxford as Chaplain to the Catho- 
lic undergraduates. He then re- 
tired to work on the translation of 
the New Testament. This work 
he undertook at the request of Cardi- 
nal Hinsley and the English Hier- 
archy. 

So one should state at the be- 
ginning of this discussion: the book 
is splendidly printed and _ bound; 
easily read; arranged in continuous 
text, with numerals on the 
margin; fine explanatory footnotes; 
it is smooth prose; one would not 
presume to question the correctness 
of the translation. 


verse 


If one had to offer criticism, it 
seems somewhat verbose, I mean too 
wordy, or perhaps, more clearly, too 
many words. And more, any criti- 
border on the arbitrary. 
The question will arise: Do you like 
it as Version? 
The question itself is unfair, even 
though my answer is frankly, “No.” 
It seems to me the Douay still has a 
grandeur of expression and dignity 
of style which is not found in other 
translations. This, I 
admit, is largely a matter of taste. 
Then too, of course, there is the 
changing of many of one’s favorite 
texts. Well, undoubtedly, the Douay 
Version, changed many a 
favorite text in its day. 


cism will 


well as the Douay 


versions or 


too, 


By way of illustration, let’s take 
a couple of passages with which 
everyone is familiar. The Gospel of 
the first Mass on Christmas Day. 
To me there was a majesty of lan- 
guage in this passage which is un- 
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surpassed. Monsignor Knox: “With 
him was his espoused wife Mary, 
who was then in her pregnancy; and 
it was while they were still there 
that the time came for her delivery.” 


Douay: “To be enrolled with Mary 
his espoused wife, who was with 
child.” I think who “was with 
child” is a more felicitous expres- 
sion. Douay continues: “And it 
came to pass, that when they were 
there, her days were accomplished, 
that she should be delivered.” So it 
seems this also is a more graceful 
wording. 

The obvious intention is, in this 
translation of Monsignor Knox, as in 
the new version of the New Testa- 
ment in this country under the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, to 
publish the Scriptures in modern 
language which will appeal to all the 
people. One would not presume to 
question this, since it is so ably 
sponsored by the Episcopal Commit- 
tees. But one of the appeals to 
reading the Bible is the language, 
even though archaic in spots. If 
or not these new editions will pro- 
duce scripture readers seems de- 
batable. One wonders, at times, 
just what the number of serious 
readers might be. 

Monsignor Knox’s translation will 
undoubtedly interest many people in 
America. And it should from the 
standpoint of its publishing and 
scholarship and smoothness of style. 
There is just this one point, by way 
of conclusion, with which I am not 
familiar, the possible divergence in 
expression in England compared to 
America. (Price $3.00) 


SPEAKING 
By Mary 
Ward. 
This is a very neat book of 

some two hundred and seventy-five 
pages. The print is quite readable 
but just a little bit small. The title 
is interesting and almost belies the 
book. The book is not light reading 
in anybody’s language. 


OF HOW TO PRAY 
Perkins. Sheed and 


This book should have a great ap- 
peal. It is well written. There is a 
certain simplicity of language and 
humility in wording that makes 
pleasant reading. The book should 
be read slowly and devoutly. At 
least, I’m sure it will be read slow- 
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ly. In all honesty, though, there’s 
nothing new in the book to one who 
is informed on the richness of the 
life of the Church. This book 
should be of special value to con- 
verts. 

This book concerns itself with 
living the life of Grace in the 
Churech—the Church as the Body of 
Christ, Sacraments, and Sacramen- 
tals. Of special interest are Chap- 
ters entitled: “O Happy Fault,” 
“Singing to The Lord,” and “Oil of 
Gladness.” Special and deserved 
emphasis is given to the Sacrament 
of Baptism. 

I suppose in order to lead this 
full life of Liturgical richness, 
beauty, and understanding a great 
deal more leisure is required than 
most people now have. Maybe, in 
years to come, when the war is 
over, we shall enjoy that Utopia 
which the world has been waiting 
for since the day of Original Sin. 
(Price $2.75) 


THE GLOWING LILY 
By Eugenia Markowa. Introduc- 
tion by Robert Speaight. Bruce. 
This is a small and handsome 


volume of one hundred and thirteen 
pages. Nicely printed. Well writ- 
ten. Easily read, and by the way, 
interesting reading. You'll really 
enjoy it. 

It is the story of Saint Hedwig. 
The time is late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century Germany and Po- 
land. Hedwig marries Henry, Duke 
of Silesia, at the age of twelve. 
Their married life is one of love and 
devotion. In spite of the pomp, 
gaiety, and intrigue of the court life, 
Hedwig, through her piety, mortifi- 
cation, and generosity, and that 
quality of all saints, suffering, 
achieves a high degree of sanctity. 
There is a certain timeliness in the 
book. It shows that regardless of 
one’s position in life, sanctity, with 
the grace of God, can be attained. 
Hedwig suffered what many a wife 
and mother are suffering now: her 


husband w excommunicated, and 
thereby was separated from 
him; there were wars, and her sons 


were killed in battle. And still, she 
was the valiant woman—bravely 
carrying on; serving God and her 
fellow-man. (Price $1.25) 
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THE GLORY OF THE MOHAWKS 
Lecompte-Werum. Bruce. 

This book is the antithesis of the 
above: Hedwig was in a life of 
worldliness, wealth and _ power, 
while the heroine of this book was a 
poor and simple Indian maiden. 
Yet, both lead intensely holy lives. 

The Glory of the Mohawks is a 
well written, easily read book—just 
a hundred and sixty-five pages. It 
isn’t a great book, or too important. 
Its interest lies in the subject, an 
Indian girl leading a saintly life; 
and who has been declared vener- 
able, the first step in the process of 
canonization. The book seems his- 
torically accurate and the author is 
commended for the research which 
evidently was required. Then, too, 
there’s a certain interest in the his- 
tory of the early missions. 

Kateri Tekakwitha was born in 
1656 and died in 1680. Just twenty- 
four years of simple Indian life, 
with this notable exception, it was 
Indian life filled with complete holi- 
ness, prayer, and suffering. What 
a joy it would be to see this Indian 
girl canonized. (Price $2.00) 

THE MAN NEAREST TO CHRIST 
By F. L. Filas, S.J. 
This is really an excellent book. 

Pleasant and easy to read. 

veritable 


Bruce. 


It is a 
of historical re- 
ferences concerning Saint Joseph. 
While it makes good continuous 
reading, its real value lies in its 
use as a work of reference. This 
writer doesn’t know of any similar 
book. It surely fills a gap in our 
spiritual readings. 

The author is most complete and 
meticulous in his research. He uses 
and evaluates the Apocrypha, and 
by the way, even though apocryphal, 
you can still enjoy some of the 
stories of Saint Joseph and the 
Child Jesus the author repeats. He 
discusses authoritatively the ques- 
tion of the true marriage between 
Joseph and Mary and quotes copi- 
ously from the writings of the Fa- 
thers of the Church. He traces the 
devotion to Saint Joseph from its 
incipiency to our present day cultus. 
He concludes with quotations from 
the Vatican Council. 

This book will prove of special 
interest to lovers of Saint Joseph, 
and that surely includes most of us. 


treasure 
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And it should serve to spread the 
devotion to him who was “The Man 
Nearest to Christ.” (Price $2.50) 


WITH BLESSED. MARTIN DE 
PORRES 


Compiled by Norbert Georges, 

O.P., S.T.Lr. 

A paper-bound volume of two-hun- 
dred and thirty-one pages recount- 
ing the life and works of Blessed 
Martin de Porres. It’s a dramatic 
collection of sermons and writings 
on Blessed Martin, the humble Ne- 
gro Dominican lay brother, who lived 
over three hundred years ago and 
was declared blessed over one hun- 
dred years ago. It’s the story of his 
great charity and humility. It car- 
ries a great lesson for our day of 
race superiority, and racial ques- 
tions, and social theories. It illus- 
trates again how sanctity, with the 
grace of God, is not restricted to 
time, place, color, or nationality. 
His habitat was Lima and Peru. 


Especially good are contributions 
by Edward L. Hughes, O.P., “The 
Blessed Martin Centennial,” on page 
77; and “The Black Cross” by Eddie 
Doherty on page 225. This will 
spread the cause of Blessed Martin, 
and, please God, hasten the day of 
his canonization. (Price $1.00) 


NOT BY THE SWORD ALONE 

George A. Mahoney. 

Privately published. 

It’s a nice little spiritual book, one 
hundred and fifty-two pages. Well 
bound. Large print. Inexpensive. 

This is in no sense a profound 
theological treatise. It was not in- 
tended to be. Neither is the style 
pretentious. The book is completely 
simple and easily read. The author 
in his introduction gives the purpose 
of the book: “We feel that it is well 
to write occasionally on the same 
subject treated by the convert author 
but to direct the book exclusively to 
Catholics. In this way perhaps the 
work will result in greater piety and 
advancement in holiness.” 


The book will undoubtedly fulfill 
its purpose, encouraging Catholics to 
advance in holiness. Especially rec- 
ommended are the chapters on medi- 
tation and suffering. Surely, both 
topics are not untimely. (Price 
$1.50) 


WARRIOR IN WHITE 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Sheed and Ward 


Mary Windeatt’s reputation for 
writing the lives of the Saints in 
simple and appealing style is well 
established. And she has achieved 
another notable success in her latest 
slender volume, “Warrior In White.” 
The book is handsomely bound and 
printed; just a hundred and fifty 
pages; comparatively inexpensive. 
It is well illustrated by Sister Mary 
of The Compassion, O.P. 


It is the story of Blessed John 
Masias. The author touchingly de- 
scribes his hardships of childhood 
and youth; the vicissitudes of travel; 
finally, his entrance as a lay broth- 
er in the monastery of the Dom- 
inicans in Lima, Peru, known as 
Saint Mary Magdalen. His life of 
prayer, mortification, and charity is 
well depicted. Blessed John is por- 
ter at the Monastery gate, receiving 
all who come: the lowly and the 
great; the poor and the affluent. His 
life was not without miracles, and 
such manifestations quickly followed 
his death. Blessed John, in the 
course of the book, meets Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Notable: Chapter 
on Poor Souls. 


The life of Blessed John is well 
written, and while for children, will 
have an appeal for adults. The 
book undoubtedly has an inspiration 
in its pages. It teaches the age old, 
but ever necessary, lesson of the 
ways of the saints. (Price $1.75) 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND 
EARTH 


By Franz Werfel * 
Philosophical Library. 


This is a very neat volume: well 
bound, nicely printed, comfortable 
length of two hundred and fifty 
pages. The prose is smooth and 
rolling. 

It is with regret that I am sub- 
jected to the task of reviewing this 
book. When I read “The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh,” all of ten years ago, 
I was thoroughly convinced that 
Werfel had written a piece of endur- 
ing literature; I thought the book 
bordered on greatness; and that 
Werfel’s name was firmly and clear- 
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ly written in the book of great au- 


thors. His stature was not en- 
hanced by “The Song of Berna- 
dette,” which I thought too long 
and tedious in spots. But this book, 
too, was generously received and his 
reputation not tarnished. Now while 
Charity can cover a multitude of 
sins, not even the name of Werfel 
can make “Between Heaven And 
Earth” acceptable. If you’ll pardon 
the colloquialism, it’s lousy. 


The book is divided into four sec- 
tions: Of Man’s true happiness; 
Realism and Inwardness; Can we 
live without Faith in God? Theolo- 
goumena. Mr. Werfel tells us in his 
foreword that the first three parts 
were written some years ago and de- 
livered as lectures. The last part 
was written in America between 
1942 and 1944. The book is an at- 
tempt at satire, criticism, and mysti- 
cism. The second part of the book 
does have a few passages to recom- 
mend it. It’s too bad this book could 
not have been run through a literary 
sieve and the valuable parts re- 
tained. 


The fourth part, Theologoumena 
seems especially objectionable. Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary gives 
the etymology of Theologoumena as 
from the Greek “theologein”—to 
speak about God; common usage of 
this word to speak about God in a 
way of personal opinion in distine- 
tion to the authoritative manner. 
Werfel does just that. I don’t see 
how anyone with any knowledge of 
theology or faith could read this 
part with acceptance. This fourth 
part devotes lengthy passages to the 
Jews, e.g.: on page 199, “A Jew who 
steps to the baptismal font is a de- 
serter in a threefold climax.” The 
passage is too lengthy to quote, but 
evidently Mr. Werfel doesn’t allow 
for any sincerity of conversion or 
change of views. 


The unkind thought occurs to me, 
namely, that Mr. Werfel’s publishers 
were pressing him for another vol- 
ume. And that anything under the 
name of Werfel would go as a best 
seller. While the discussion of the 
Jews in this book seems to me to be 
inopportune, it might be occasion for 
This book is recom- 
(Price $3.00) 


increased sales. 
mended to no one. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Enclosed find a_ small offering 
which I promised to Brother Mein- 
rad. Please send me a few Brother 
Meinrad prayers and stamps. 

C. R. (Kentucky) 

Enclosed find offering for one 
Mass for the glorification of Brother 
Meinrad who has done much for me. 

F. K. (Iowa) 

Thanks to Brother Meinrad for 
healing an injury on my hand and 
obtaining a better position for me. 

M. I. T. (Mass.) 

Please find offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
favors received. 
more prayer leaflets. N.M. P. (Ind.) 


enclosed 
Please send a few 


I wish to have this published in 
THE GRAIL to let everyone know 
that through the 
Brother Meinrad I 
many favors, especially improvement 
in health. B. P. R. (Ind.) 

I wish to publish my thanks to 
Brother Meinrad and the Blessed 
Mother for hearing my prayers for 
health for a friend and myself. And 
last but not least for hearing from 


intercession of 


have received 


my son regularly after not having 
had any news for over six months. 
S. Db. D. (IL) 
Enclosed find offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for a 
favor received. P. J. C. (Mich.) 
The enclosed offering is to be used 
in your work of educating students 
for the Holy Priesthood. It is in 
thanksgiving for two favors received 
through good Brother Meinrad. 
G. T. (Ind.) 
I am enclosing an offering in 
thanksgiving for the wonderful fa- 
Brother Meinrad has granted 
Espe- 


yors 
me in the past few months. 
cially do I wish to thank him for a 
reunion. M. B. (Conn.) 
Publicly I want to acknowledge a 
favor received through Brother Mein- 
rad’s intercession—a much improved 
condition in my health. 
S. M. J. 
Thanks to Brother 
finding work for me. I 
idle nine weeks and he found work 
for me within a 


(1il.) 
Meinrad for 
had been 


few days of my 
making the novena. 
J. A. G. (New York) 





God, Brother 
Eugster, O.S.B., was a member of Maria 
There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his con- 


The Servant of Meinrad 


Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland. 
freres for his virtuous life. His cause for 
beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
and THE GRAIL is the chosen organ for 
knowledge of 
American Catholics. A picture of Brother 


bringing his cause to the 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canonization 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 28rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I wish to thank Brother Meinrad 
publicly for a favor which I have 
recently received. May others be 
moved to a greater trust in Heaven 
and its holy citizens by reading this 
and may God see fit ever more and 
more to glorify His servant, Broth- 
er Meinrad. B. B. B. (Ind.) 

Two more very special favors have 
been granted me through the inter- 
cession of Brother Meinrad. The 
check enclosed is a_ thanksgiving 
offering. L. K. (Ind.) 

Brother Meinrad has again as- 
sisted me and I’m very thankful and 
wish to have a Mass said in his 
honor. Mrs. D. H. B. (Texas) 

I prayed to Brother Meinrad to 
help me through an illness. I have 
completely recovered. I promised 
publication. I have received many 
other favors through Brother Mein- 
rad’s intercession. H. B. (Ind.) 

I have recently received aid 
through Bro. Meinrad’s help, and 
I’m enclosing offering for a Mass in 
thanksgiving, and for the glorifica- 
tion of Bro. Meinrad. 
aid for a sister who is ill. 

Mrs. P. L. (Ky.) 

To report thanksgiving for favors 
H. G. (Wash. D.C.) 

I am very glad to report that since 
my first novena I have been able to 
receive Holy Communion more fre- 
quently; I have catarrh. In thanks- 
giving I enclose offering for a Mass 
for the beatification of Brother 
Meinrad. K. W. (Ky.) 

Enclosed find offering for favor 
received through Brother Meinrad. 
Please have a Mass of thanksgiving 
said at your convenience. 

M. A. (Mo.) 

Enclosed is a special offering for 
the glorification of Brother Mein- 
rad which I promised him for a 
High Mass if my favor was granted. 
A few months ago I was taken to a 
hospital for an operation and asked 
Brother Meinrad to obtain the favor 
for me of a complete recovery in a 
short time. I am in the best of 
health at present and I returned to 
work in a short time after the opera- 
tion. Thanks to Brother Meinrad, 
for my prayers were answered. 


Miss M. S. (Ind.) 


I also ask 


received. 





°s Reading Room 


Please send us your complete 
address with new Zone number. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 7th ANNUAL VOCATION NUMBER for 1945 will be 
published in March as a supplement to the March issue of THE 


GRAIL. 


March is NATIONAL VOCATION MONTH. 





THE MASS YEAR FOR 19493 


30 cents a copy 


4 copies $1.00 


SAMPLE PAGE OF ORDO AND REFLECTIONS 


10 January 


23 Tuesday* Semidouble White 
ST. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT, Confessor. 

Gloria, 2nd Coll. St. Emerentiana, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, 3rd Blessed Virgin, Common Preface. 
24 Wednesday Double 

ST. TIMOTHY, Bishop and Martyr. 

Gloria, Common Preface. 


ted 


25 Thursday Greater Double White 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL, Apostle. 

Gloria, 2nd Coll. St. Peter, Apostle, Creed, Preface 
of Apostles. 


26 Friday Double 
ST. POLYCARP, Bishop and Martyr. 
Gloria, Common Preface. 


Red 


27 Saturday Double White 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Bishop, Confessor, and Doctor 
of the Church. 

Gloria, Creed, Common Preface. 


28 SUNDAY Semidouble 
SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

2nd Coll. St. Peter Nolasco, Confessor, 3rd St. Agnes, 
Virgin and Martyr, Creed, Preface of the Trinity. 


Violet 


29 Monday Double White 
ST. FRANCIS OF SALES, Bishop, Confessor, and Doctor 
of the Church. 

Gloria, Creed, Common Preface. 
30 Tuesday* Semidouble 
ST. MARTINA, Virgin and Martyr. 
Gloria, 2nd Coll. Blessed Virgin, 5rd Church or Pope, 

Common Preface. 


Red 


31 Wednesday Double 
ST. JOHN BOSCO, Confessor. 
Gloria, Common Preface. 


White 


Feast of the Holy Family (Sunday within 
the Octave of the Epiphany) 


GOD'S FAMILY 
The Father of the Just One rejoices greatly; let 
Thy Father and Thy Mother be joyful, and let her 
rejoice that bore Thee (Prov. 23:24-25). 
How thy O lord of 
Hosts! my soul longs and faints for the courts of 
the Lord (Ps. 82:2-3). 


lovely are tabernacles, 


God is our Father. The Church is our Mother. 
We are happy children of both. Three per- 
sons, at least, are required to make a family. 
Husband and wife are referred to as a married 
couple. It is the child that transforms husband 
and wife into a happy father and mother and 
welds their love and devotion by the living link 
of their own flesh and blood. It is the same in 
God’s family to which, by His grace, we have the 
privilege to belong. It is Jesus, the Divine Son 
of the Heavenly Father and the natural Son of 
Mary, His human mother, Who made the 
womb of Holy Mother Church—the baptismal 
font—fruitful in giving birth to spiritual chil- 
dren to God, 

The Church building is God’s house, and our 
house. It is in this House that we are born to 
supernatural life. It is here that this God-given 
new life is nourished and developed by the super- 
natural food of grace. It is from this House 
that our lifeless body will one day be carried to 
its earthly resting place. Must not our heart 
“long and faint” for God’s House—His “court”? 
We should be grieved to be compelled by duties 
to leave this House where, in a brief half hour, 
the thirty-three years of our Elder Brother’s 
earthly life—His birth, life, and death—are 
lived over again before our very eyes—for us. 


has 
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